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FOREWORD- ' ^ ' }% 



Sinc^e 1973, the .Home-SchoolrCoirahuhity Relations Project at the Wisconsin 4, ^ 

' ' \ ^ " \- ^ , . r" " . ^ ^ , " £ 

Research and Development Center for Individualized Schooling has been involved 

n rese|irch related to the establishment of a supportive, meaningful relatipnship.;^ 
cmohg theJiome> school,, and community; Support arid cooperation, which lead to 
ptimal child growth. and development, can. exist when two conditions aire met: 

1. the staff of a school is aware of and responsive to the educa- ^ 
tional expectations and" available resources of the coirahuriityr ^ 

^ arid * \ , " 

2. -the community is awaire of and responsive to the instructional i 
expectations and the program being implemented at the /school. 

Schools become .irivolyed iri many activities directed at creating good rela- 
tionships among the Home,- school, a^d commuriitye Unfortunately, these activities 
are of ten urifelated and unfocused. By Vstablishing a home-rschool-commuriity rela- 
tions pirdgram, rather than simply participating. in , a set of relatively isolated- 
activities, a- school ?can begin to develop a mutually supportive relationship 
among the home,, school/ and communii^^. ^ * ^ 

-There are fbur^ steps to creating a good home-schpolrcommunity relatipns 
program.. First,, an analysis of the present state of school-community relations 



must be cohductedi ' This analysis involves determining, the issues or problems 
which exist and identifying those grougs in the community which are associated 
■with the issues. Second, the school staff must plan a ^program which is based 

^ ' ' ~ \" ^ ' . ' , ^ ' ' V ^ . ' \' / \^ : r^^ r • ' ' ' 

upon the issues and groups that have been identified. This step includes 

planning ac coordinated set of activities appropriate to the school community, 

, . * 

Identifying the personnel wHo will be responsible for carrying out various 
aspects of th«^se activities, and setting timelines and prpced,ures. for the 
implementation of the program. The third step consists of implementing, the 
program, and the final step, is its evaluation. The prpgraim is evaluated by 
d^terininirig whether the appfopriajte activities, responsible personnel, and 
cprrect timel^iie^, a^^ were identified. This 'evaluation occurs 

both during arid^following^-implementation of the plan. 
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MISSION STATEMENT 



The mission of the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
-is~1B~~im]prove "the qualit^t of education, by addressing the full 
range of issues and problems related to individualized schooling. ^ 
Teaching, learning, and the problems of individualization are \ 
given concurrent * attention In. the. Center's efforts to discover 
processes and develop strategies and materiais- for use in^the 
schdols: The Center' pursues its mission by 

• conducting and synthesizing research to clarify the 

processes of school-age qhM^fen'**s^learning, and : ^ 

development! — - \ \ 

•,,.lcro1iduc ting and synthesizing research to clarify effective 

approaches to teaching students basic skills and concepts ^ 

c' " , ^ . ' ^ 

• developing aod^emon^trating improved instructional strategies, 

processes, and mafterial's for students, teachers, and school 

adminis.trators 

} ■ 

• providing assistance to educators which helps transfer the 
outcome's of research and development to improved practice 
in local schools and teacher education institutions 

/ •■ ■ \ . - ' ■ _ ■ - 

The Wisconsin Research and Development Center is supported 
.with funds from the ^National Institute of Education and the 
Universjity .of Wiscbnsin* 
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INTRODUCTION 



• ^This handbook' is a syst^atic guide for planning and implementing 

a program of depth intei^iews either as part of a school-conununity re- 

iations program or as an effort in policy analy:^is» It includes all 
• ' * \ 

J 

necessary information for understanding the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of depth interviews,, planning and' preparing" to conduct the inter- 
views, implementing, the program, actually conducting the .interviews, 
and writing a report. Th^ handbook also contains examples of materials 
wnxch are useful in developing a program of depth int^erviews* 



What is a Depth- Interview? -f 

The depth interview is an applied research tool which interrelates 
people and issues, people and sentiments, and sentiments and issues. 
It is simultaneously a research tool and an effective school-community 



relations activity; ~ ~ 

" ' 1 ' ' 

It differs from traditional survey research and public opinion 

\ 

polls in several significant ways. First, 'depth interviews are used 
primarily to discover people, issues, and sentiments rather than to 
verify sentiments about specific issues with a random sample of a larger 
population. Second, depth interviews are unstructured — they do not use 
prjedetermined,;. focused question^ but rather employ broad, open-ended 



2 • ■ / 

. . r - >' • 

questions. Third, the" sense of discovery and open-ended features of 
^ depth interviews encourage working from the respondent' s rather than 
the interviewer's agenda of issues, pifoblems, or cc>ncerns. ^„ Fourth, 

^depth^inter>5iev/s are based on a purposeful ratker than a randoJ sainple. 
More specifically, depth interviews are planned to identify and inter- 
view a selected- sample of persons, in official positions; individuals 

^ who are knowledgeable, in'fonned, opinion leaders or inf luentials; and 
individuals xef erred by those in" formal positions. . Fifth, depth. inters 
views are normally designed to last from iUytQ. 2' hours in an •informal, ^ . 



he typical. 



unhurried setting as opposed to the typical, relatively brief and .formal 
setting for the customary survey research or opinion polls. Finally, 
depth' interviews are suited to reports .„wlji<A are qualitative, descrip- , 



tive', and pose questioi^s and define problems, whereas the usual survey 
research yields reports which are highly quantitative, infused with 
inferential statistics, and answer questions which are identified 
a priori, 

^ In short, depth interviews are frequently 2-hour interviews which 
. utilize general, open-ended questions, and stress working from the 
^respondent's agenda with an aim to discover new people, issues, and 
seiTt^iments and their interrelationships. Experience has shown that 
30 well-selecfted interviews can yield a rather complete study of an 
elementary school and, its attendance area, and 80 to 100 are frequently 
sufficient for a comprehensive study of a school system of about 2,500 
students* * 



What -are the, Advantages and Disadvantages? 

/ 7 < * ♦ ' ' 

Depth interviews have proven to be quite succjessful as; a technique 
for providing the scliool with genuine ccxnmunity input, and. they are 
---useful for aijalyzing the social 'and political context of a school com- ' 
^- muriity. They prcSvide an opportunity for school personnel to make post- 
ti/e, initial .contact with' individuals and groups in the contmunity in 
t-he absence of crises. On the^ other hand, depth interviews can be use<^ 
'-^effectively as a veMcle for resolyipg conflict or solving problems in 
times^of crisis such as when a local * school board referendum, has ^failed, 



Advantages of depth interviews 'Are that they: 

'» 1. identify heretofore unx^ecognized people, groups, and or- 
7 ganizations ±n the sfhooi 'community. . ^ 

/. \ - • 

;2. .identify heretofore ^liifrecognized issues, problems, and ^ V 
• / concerns in the community. I 

^ 3. relate the issues, problem^ ^nd concerns with the people, 
groups, and ^rganizati^A^and determine the sentiments, 
\belief s, or V.aOLues>fr^if ic ^people ma>^ have on specific 



4. describp>'£he dynamit:s- and 'interrelationships among the, 
people', issues," and "sentiments in the] school conmiunityl 

5. possess i:he capability to answer the ;question\"why?**' 

6. « redefine old problems and concerns. ? \ 

7. adjust to the infusion of new data, unanticipated cir- 
cumstances, and discovered needs. 

\ ^ 

8. deal largely with the. respondent* s rather' than the 
interviewer' s^genda. \, , • 

,9.. generate alternatives for solving problems and resolving 
conflicts. ^ . ' 

10. discover the critical issu'<2s about which a practitioner 
may wish to intervene. 



XXi JLdentii^y the key opinion io^idc^s and cl>annols.Q£ com- 
muhication for: ^ubSequerit faction.. . *^ , ^ , 

12. ^ become a^lposifcive, • effedti^je school-dcmnnutilty relations 
vehicle oh- its own morit. • » T ' * « 

';Di4advaht:ages o£ depth iiiteryie^f^gxe that theyr- \ . '\ 

1^ cannot, be generalized to t^e larger population o^ a 

sample, by u^i-ng sampling theory and inferential stdit^iStics.*' 

■ ; ---.^ ; |... \-:\ ■■ ■■ , ■ v - 

2, deal with percepHonsf not^yaality; , . * • 

^ - X " '■ -'^ ^ •••• v^-"'-' 

3. ' , are limited by the inberviewer*s skill a;^,^bias,. 

4., V-ire timer and .resource-consuming ♦ ^ ' X - i ^ 

5.^_.p^0duce findiligs. which 3re homaily: limited t6 the p2&^ 
liiCulaf case dir problem unHef ^udy, ^ ^ , \, r. 



6,^ may not yield data needed required by the practitioner^ ^ 
, / fof.making^ decisions.': * / > ' 

/7. can, only deal wit;li,.av limited number o€ objectives ^t ai 
/ , time. ' ' * /' - ' . 

8. produce findings. whjLch are more subject to. public criti- 
cism. ^ . , ' ^ 

a. frequently result in sensitive and confiden^tiaL data, 
and lack respondent anqnym^itys.vhich'^ to ethical 



problems vhen, r.eptertihg'i the findings,., 

^ ' ^ • ^^^--Vv, 



10, are "mof.S^ difficult for a practitioner t^a conduct* his 
or her own school community. • . ' . 



« * 



■ J 



/ 



^ *Xv / f ^- , s 



'The depth 



xnterviei?? fechniqvie^an b^ejjplpi^d either during *'tiir 



time^. 



of ^ crisis'' or ^Vtlmes of peace,'! ^^Hen the teci^Se is used during. ^ A ''^>. : 

times of crisis, the objeq'ti^jes customarily to determ^,: 



1. ^:ihe issues .precipita^ the crisis; \ 



1^ 



tH? peppi^, groups, or organisiitiph^ vho K^ye an dnfier^fe '^^^^^ 

3. the interf elationships b^^ the pe^ople, grpups, brganir 4^w5wS^' %^ 

: /"^^zationsv^ahd 'th^^^ apd. ' . ' ,1- \ '^^^M i^^ ^W^4 



4. possible ?il,ternative proposals br mechanisms for resolving 

*^he- conflict. - * , ; .» I 

Hehce^, wh^a depth interviews aire used 'for crisis management, the ulti- 

mat6 objective is to gain inf&inntiatipn vhich will .contribute *to resolving 



the particui^ar probl^. *^Fpr Example, if a J^cal bond referendum ,has ' 
failed, depth interviews coulS discover the p^oeple, issues, and senti.-- 
menfcs involved, and iwhy they failed.'' Similarly, "depth interviews would 
he useful in learning the^, reasons why the intrpductipn of particular in- 
'''sUactipnal programs were met with^'pttblic hostility in Ipcal elementary 



\ 



ih4 other ^fe^id, when the d^jpth interview technique is used during 
timps of peace, the enpit^siis on fesoiutioh is a minor objective. In 
fchesfe cases, the objectives aire^generaLly those of: 



St 



^ 1.,. identif^^ing any and all significant people, groQps, or 
^ organizations^ xather tl?ah those associated vith specific 

' , ' ' past. e^nts^ or cohtrbversies;, ' > 

2. identifying a wide range of issues, -problems, and concernsr- ^ 
^both past. and present — and not* focusing on^a single cbiftro- 5 
veEsy;r and ' , ' ^ 

3^ fi associating tlie people and their sentiments with the issues • 

't would-be; Sidyisable to the uninitiatecj to^ avoid using depth inter 



J. 



views for tl:ie first taine If .they are to be ^ployed during a per'iod of 



crisis- When depth interviews are used in tiSnes *of relative peace, hot 
onl^ will the interviewers benefit from the prac^tice,. jDUt. the ^hole 

'V - ' ' ■' ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ' ' - 

sphool conununity relations progreuu will profit from the concerted 
'effort at iifitial positive contacts. ' \^ " y 



Therefore, this simformation will be based on depth interview^ 
co^4ucrted during times of peace rather than crisis. Let us assume that 
the topic, of t|iese depth interviews is^^the "schopl-cornmunity relations 
program." The objectives, could be as broad as the "school or as narrow 
as the "reading program* :Experiihj?e has demonstrated, however, that 
relatively narrow, precise objectives^ prove j:o be less fi:iritful than 
mor6 broadly defined, objectives • 'Restrictive topjSs inevitably emerge.* 
as issues whaa thV broad rajige objectives are explored-, and the real ^ 
problems or other issues remain sutxnerged. Hence, a broad topic such . 
as the school-community relations program will usually sbiciulate re- 

' : " ^ - /' ' " ; \ ' s - ^ 

spc^ses associated with school -.community relations as well as specific 

topics such as grading, reading, arid discipline. \ ^ 

* * 

The topic of sphboi-colmuriity: relations is also a gbod one for 
the first venture into dej)th jji^tervdewing because it^ usual^ provides . 



\ 
\ 



, 'i^sy? l^istifiable access^ to people in the, school conunun'ity. It is often 
^ easier for ^a^ principal to explain an interest in gathering opinions ^ 

Wrpm^arioSrs^ people about the question of sdhool -community relations 

* \ .J/ I \ • — ^ 

\ a!* ' I V - ' > ' 

.The irrteryiews can. be ^piread put. over a period of months or conr 



irito a 3rday peripd. The former approach allows fo*r greater 
simt^ltanedus analysis pf the data, midcpur.se ^adjusbnents, and findings. 
# The Xatter encourages ^ipse integration, of the data and less chance 



for crises i:p contaminate .the. datci over time. 



ESTABLISHING THE OBJECTIVES 



/ Th'e objectives of a depth interview study can be stated in broad' 
terms. If the objective is tp discover as much about the school and 
scKobl-commUnity as possible, then the^ following open-ended questions 
'Wil^ .s^ufiice: ^ * , - 

J,^>-*I:et*s talk: about school. 

\V - \* ^ . - - - . '\ 

/ •V^hat can you tell me about \^ ^ school? ^ 

) •What aire the strengths (Weaknesses) of , school? 

If the, objective^ are more specific, then they can be couched as ^ 
'folic 




•Teli me abgut^vschool-cpinmunity relations at _! school . 

•Identify some of the effective and .ineffective aspects. 33f^^hei 
, ^'Schbol.-cbniinunity -school. ^''^ 

•Let's talk about school facilities or school building's in the 
district. Compare the* elementary school, jniddle scholpl,, and 
high school:.. • " ' . , • ./ ' 

--"^ - . 

: •Discuss the last referendum. Vy^iy di,d,, it^^ail (succeed) in 

' . \ , , - - ' ^ ■ 

Objectives which are any more specific than these .probabJ/y should not 
be used in a depth interview because many of the advaixtajges of this 
type of ' interview would be lost. 

Frequently specific informatibn is needed or wpul^ be of interest 
to those whp give depth interviews, but such s^cific^ questions begin 



to take the E^rm of a focused, closed interview format* .They can, how- 



ever, be incorporated by putting such questions at ±he end of the 

..... / ^ ^ 

xnteryxew schedule under the heading "checklist" or "benchmarks." In 

^ ' ^ ^ \' . 

this, way,? the virtues and benefits of the depth interview approach 

" ./\ ^ . ' \ ' ' ' ^ ' 

will not be contaminated; Examples of some relatively focused questions a; 

•What ,are yoiif spurc^es of information? 

' \ 

•How effective is the newsletter? 

•l^at problems are-there with the school* transportation? 

•On a scale of \1 to 5 how would you rate the effectiveness of 
communication at - school?" ; , * 

— : : r* * . tt ' 

Samples of checklists and focused questions can, be found in Appendix E. 



Rho Should.jDo The Interviewing? 

{' ^ ' 

Before .t;he question of who should interview can be answered, it 

is' important to determi^ie how many interviews will be conducted and 

oyer what period of time they will be completed; It can be roughly cal- 

• * 

culated th^t each 2-hour int^ylew^wilLrequire a total time commitment 

^ot about 6 hours. The 6 hours can be broken down as,, follows: 

« 1 hour • ^ •Mail contact. or letter' 

' ' / ^ / ' •Telephone arrangements 

^'•^F^ave-^. to and return from interview 

^ hours / ' •Interview time • 

1 hour •Mail thank you note 

•Clariry notes and interview records 
fTelephone' follow-up for clarification 

2 hours ^ "Write verbatim interview sununary 



6 hours- Total ^ 



This is/ of course, only an estimate b^^usd circumstances will vary - 
the amount of time required for planning purposes. ^ For example, prior 
access to the _ respondents, makes mail and, telef>hone contacts go quickly, 
and if all the interviews are to be conducted in a rather compact geo~ 
graphica]^ area as opposed to a less dense rural school district, the 
time ccxnmitments Tor travel will be less. . The heed for clarification 
and follow-up of ihvterviews will vary^according to their lengtl), depth, 
and complexity. The time devoted to 'writing a verbatim summary can 
usually be calculated rather agcurately Using the following formula: 
:Each hour of interview time iiormaily requires one ho^r of writing time. 
Writing up the interv^iews can be' avoided if three conditions prevail: 

1. Each interviewer is doing five interviews or less. ^< ^ 

2. Ali interviews in .the- study or project will be completed 
in 10 days or less. ^ 

, 3. The interviewer's notes and records are complete and 

clarified* ^ - * ' » . ^ * 

Note that all three conditions .must be met. If not, the interview 

. should be written up in a- fashion suggested by Appendix D. 

- ' ■ - I ' 

^Txme cc^ramitment has been discussed in this section because^*it is 
the critical determinant of personnel requirements. In shorV, deter- 
mine both when the depth interview program must be finished and Jiow 
many hours of work will\e necessary *to complete it. Then, the work 
^force needs vfilL become -apparent. - ' 

Ideally ,^ the bime requirements for a^properly designed and im- 

•* ' . ^ * 

plemented program should alsp allow for: 
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is, a .single, initial interview followed by a debriefing of 
\ the experience and critiqtie of the ♦quality qf the inter- 
view^ 

2t \ time for analyzing the first one-third to one-half of the 
u.ntefviews« in order to make the necessary decisions for 
altering the interview schedule; and^ 

3* time"^foa:^^aiialyzi determining some preliminary firidings, 
anu stati^g^r^positions based on about three-rfburths of 
the interviews. ^^"^-^ • * 



r, ic 



T^^rpically, however, most programs can be^ati^actorily" completed with 

' • L 

put corranitting apy time to analyses and preliminary fiMi^s, 

Other important factors to consider in determining thetdme ccmmi 
meht are the objectives of the depth interview program. If thk objec- 
'tives are primarily concerned with 'community relations rather than 
policy research needs; then the time cqiimitment .could be "spread out 
over several Ceeks or^ months. However, if .policy research data, is 
need^ for an impending deqisioh, then the demand for completion may 
;be^n terms of days or weeks. » 

bjectives of the program also affect '^Who should interview?" 



' The db-" --" " ^ 



in another fashion. If th^ program is directed at gathering general 

^ , .. I ' ' ' .' 

information about relatively nonsensitive issues, then less attention* 

^needs to'be given to training, bias, parents^ vs. professionals or 

insider^ vs. outsiders, etc. than would be the case if the program is 

based on critical or sensitive issues or co^ucted during a time of 

crisis.. In addition, if the prog^^ aims only at issues (see Figure 1) 

and respondents sentiments about those issues, less attention needs 

to be given to these factors than would be the case if .the program was 

also -aimed at discovering knowledgeables, influentials, and the social- 

and political structure. , - ^ 



Social and 
Poiitldal 
System Analysis 




\ Issue and' 
Problem Analysis 



Figure 1. The interviewer's probe .-triangle 
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Should insiders or outsiders do the interviewing? What are the 
advantages or disadvantages of eaph? ^An insider is one who has a 
social or political relationship with the people in "a coimnunity^r 
institution and a possible" stake in the issues or outcome of the. pro- 
gram. An outsider is cn'e who does no^t. Therefore, an insider may be 
a teacher, a principal, or a parent in ^ particular school or community 



Yet, that same perso^' could be an outsider in another school community 
or even another attendance area in the same school system if different 

/ ' 

relationships and^ stakes prevail in^ the other system.. Consultants are 
typically outsiders, but may not be in their own school community. 

\ ./ 

Insaders generally have the distinct advantages of "knowing the 

I ^ 

territory" arid "knowing 'the right questions." Outsiders generally must 

I . ^ ^ 

spend considerable time learning the territory and these questions. 

/ 

One disadvantage that insiders have, however, is the possibility of 
considerable int^viewer bias. Similarly, knowing the territory and 
the qOeGtions might prevent insiders ^roin discovering new, unantici- 
pated people, issues, and values. Frequently, too, insiders do not 
have access to some social or political systems of the school community 
because of their role in that community. For example, the principal 
who interviews parents may have trouble developing rapport when it 
comes to asking them about programs in which the principal has con- 
,$ide£cib4e^stake. Or, the parent who has had a role on one side of a 
volatile issue ifey^have difficulty interviewing another parent who 
has been active on the othej^side^of^ the same issue. Depth interviews 
frequently generate confidential information. This, too, creates some 



ethical problems for insiders who must simultaneously use the informa- 

c 

tioh for the program, yet still live in the school community as the 
possessor of information they might not have in their normal social 
role. 

^ Hence, except for .the. time required to know the territory and the 
iriglvt questions, the outsider has considerable advantage over the in- 
sider during depth interviews. However , the -cost and logistics of 
outsiders may require that insiders be used. When this is the case, 
then the above discussion should be of paramount concern. 

Can amateurs do depth interviewing as well as professionals? If 
an amateur is defined as one who^ has very little or no experience with 
de^th interviews, and the professional, as one who has had consider^able 
experience Under. \?arying conditions, then the prof essional will probably 
do a better job. Ilbwever, give;i the propea' circumstances and training, 
the .amateur will have little or no trouble with depth interviewing. 
But, don't expect the amateur to tackle the subtleties of a depth inter- 
view with a knowledgeable and influential person without some experience 
in conducting interviews and ^without knowing the particular issues in 
question. Similarly, the amateur should not attempt to look for tlie 
social and political structure while interviewing until they are ex- 
perienced; yet, aihateurs should have little probl» ^ discovering the 
issues and sentiments. Of course, the al^lity of^the amateur to become 
an experienced professional depends on the oj^prtunity to train and 
conduct depth interviews. . ' * 



This section will outline a^^^sample program for training people 



to do depth interviewing. However > this proposed training program must 
be adapted to meet the unique needs^pf individual school communities • 



Orientation to Depth ^Interviewing 



Time required: 



One hour. 



A Purpose': 



To provide the interviewer with , the back- 
ground and the advantages and disadvantages 
^ ^ of depth interviewirm. 

Method; Lecture-discussion/ question and answer* 



Interview Objectives and Schedule 



C 



Time required: 
Purpose : 

Method: 



\ 



One and one-half hours • 



To translate the program objectives into 
open-ended questions and to review the 
customar-y parts of , tHe ihterview schedule , 

Discussion r question and answei^w 



Jlempnstration or Videotape Interview \ 



Time reqvtlred: Three houtsv 



Purpose : 



A 



Method: 



^o-demonstrate ,br shov^ a videotape of a 
proper depth interview- in the, .presence of , 
the potential interviewer using the inter- 
view schedule (established in the previous 
session^ and to critique the demonstration 
or videotaped/ interview. 

■ ' 1 

Demonstration (actualJ or videotape) and 
question and answer, j / ^ 
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Timo required: 
Purpose: 



Method: 



Field Tntorviftw 



/ 



One hour In^tlass, throe hours in tffe field 
(approximately) • ' 

To demonstrate the steps in obtaining access 
to the respondent and to actually contact', ^ 
travel to, interview, follow-up^, arid'^thank the 
^respondent for allowing^. the interview. * » * 

Lecture (one-half hour), performance by student. 



Time required: 
Purp6s&: ]^ 



^Method: 



Interview Write-ups 



One-half hour in class, two hours independently. 

To demonstrate performance dn reconstructing, 
the depth interview as verbatim as possible 
and. in a form for data analysis. 

, Lecture (one-half hour), performance by student. 



Interview Critique- 



Time required: 
Purpose : 



Method: 



One-half hour per interviewer. 

To critique the quantity and quality of the • 
depth interview performance based- on the 
i^uality of ,the verbatim interview write-up 
and on /the esjtablished* criteria 'for an effec- 
tive interview. 
** / 

/ * 

Independent review and cri'tique pf each inter- 
, viewer' s^writerup. . 



' Data AnalysJ^^^and 



TiiTve re^uif^d: 
Purpose: 



Method: 



•/ 



7o hours. 

To demonstrate the methods of analysis of 
depth interview -data using actual field inter- 
views which were written -lip. 

Demonstration and smalX group work if inter'- 
viewers number more than eight. 
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Time required x 

Purpose: 
ff 

Method.: 




•HGport Writing 
One hour. 

To demonstrate how t*he^rr€erview data and 
fin^ings-^'Will be ^nc^orporated into a final 
report. ^ 



Lecture. 



A 



TiiSe^required:^ 
Purpose: ^ 



Final Preparation for Interviews 
One and one-half hours. 

To answer and prepare for actual: interviewing 
prior to goihg into the fieid. 



Method: 



Question and answer. . 



- •'She total time needed, for training new interviewers will therefore ^ 
be approximated 11 hours of group instructioff-^nd .about 5 . hours of fi^ia. 
interviewing and independent work, plus the ^^our critique per interviejv. 
Assuming that five ^interviewers require training, the total time commit- ^ 

' /I 1 . ' . ■ - 

ment would be aboj^t 16— hours on the part of each interviewer trainee. 

/ i ' ' 

The time arrahgement or workshop fomat might appear as follows: / 



,.3:00-16100 
10:30-af2:00 
12:00-1:00 ■ 
1:00^3:00 
3:3aU:30 

/ 

9/00-10:00 

19*:00- 

/ 
/ 



Day^ 1 . 

. - - — . « 
Orientation to depth interviews^ 
Interview schedules and objectives 
Lunch 

Demonstration or videotape inter^/iews 
Critique pf demonstration or videotape 

Preparation for 'field interview 
Interview in- field ' ' \ ^ 



25 



« / 



20 



persons atid th6 social and :pqiltical structure o£ ^the s.chooi conununity/ 
'then Another hbtirs ot instructibh ai\d ^traiChing would, be necessary. 
5iro?:i^rly/ if' tlie :progr,aih: is stadying seniifcive social or political, 
issues r'tih^'a^^ hours Would. be, required for training,^ In short, 

^^rr^S^^^i^^ and sensitivity of issues and the need tp ideh^i^ the'' 

, and ;pbilticA aspects of a community require more training Jtime. 



si" 



'27 • 



--: 'A 




IV 



THE INTERVIEW' SCHEDULE 




• The interview schedule' can be^sMply typed or\ 3'' y: §" cards (see ♦ 
Figure 2) which include. questions and stiijulus words/ or 

it can be twea'lnbre/elabdratelv on 8^" x 11" sheGt(s) oF mopj-. in 



it can be typed^ore/elabdratelv on 8^" x 11" ^heet(s) of paper. In 

these in3tances, t\ie i:esponses ^ould be made on a separate tablet 
of paper. A sainple interview schedule is provided below for the dis- 
cussion which follows: - - / X , ; 1 . ' ^ 



Nam^ of 'Resppndent(s) 
Address 



Telephone Number 



Introduction . * c 

; . Who are You (Interviewer)? . 
•Name \ * , * 

♦Refer to letter of introduction and local ischools 

*ReJEer to study affiliation 

/A 

MndiQate that 10-12 others ^^^e also interviewihg 

' Purgose.of the Study • 

•Geil^al puzfpose of the study 

^Discuss the positive aspects and /high points of public, 
. education iii the Green Valiey School District 
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•Identify the effective and ineffective, aspects of the 
^ schooi^comm^ ;:elatibn^ :P?09i^^SV> [.f 

•Discuss the 'kind of \schoQl facilities they have Ide- 
ficiericies and strengths) - ^ . , 

•Discuss why the referendum dealing with the Marshall 
School failed ' ,^ 

Author iza^oh '~ . ^ 

i- ' - * ' - ' \ 

•Refer to study authorization aha letter of introduction again, 

. 'Refer to study affiliation and lio whom you are respbnsibie 
for these' iitterviewS ' - . ' 

Use of the Information * \ : ^ t 

•Report by the study .group to the Green Valley School District 
Board of Education and copies to the report will be available 
for .public inspection at schools in- the area- S . [ 

•Use of your name (s) and/or quotationrs* 

: ; ' r ' T . ' . / 

•Interview , is part of a larger study involving a great 
number of interviews (in excess of iOO) 

•No one will be identified by name or directly associated 
with quotations , . 

•Study inay ejnploy quotations to illustrate its observa- 
tions^ findings,, or cdnielusions but names or direct 
association will not be utilized 

i . : '•• 
Why Are We Interviewing You — ^Hbw We Got Your Name 

. , /List of all public officialr in the Green Valley School 
District including school boards and municipal, county > 
an3":t6wn officiaAs . - • 

•List of ail, administrators' and teachers of elementary and, 
secondary schools ; " , ' \ 



•List of persons who: are kholxedgeable and informed about 

' :pu»ric education -in ,the area * * ^ 

•List of some parencs selected at random from school atten- 
dance rosters, to gefc b%>ader representation' 

•List developed from interviews of persons who have been. 
nOTiiriated las; ImowledgeaBle and informed * by . others whom we 
have, interview^:^ ^ 



ir,,^. Biography ^ 

^^dUdatiohal Hi^tbry of Respondent 
•School history of/ respondent 



•Specific history of respbhdentV in, the Green Valiey School 
District , . . ' . , 



/•Differences noted ' V ^ ^ 

Children' , ^ ' . 

r " N * 

' . ^ . - 

.•Names, grades, ages of children t 
•School history of feach child j 

■■- . ■ ■ - ■ . , 

. jSpecific histpry of each child ir\ the Green Valley School 
" ' District . ^ ^ J ^ 

' ' ' . - , C . - 

•Differences—among children and places of school attendance 

•Experience of children in th^ Green Valley School District 

115c. Central— Opeh-Ended Questions of the Green Valley Study 

What are some of th^ strengths of the public schools in the 
Green Valley area? Weaknesses? Points of excellence? Places 
for impfcpvement? ^Problems ^ concerns, issues?, (From respondent 



point of view,) 

^^♦^Allpw 'respondent to establish agenda — n<^t interviewer 

•Note language of the system 

•Have .respondent operational ize the responses 

•Definitions ("What dp you mean by,,,?") ^ 

•Examples {"Could you give m^ an example of. what yoQ 
mean by. , •?") 
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•Differences ("HpV does , . ; differ ffom- what: you 

esifperAehced, ih another school or .plade?") * 

•Changes - (specific ^ (Mis it different before or 

'atter a certain: event? ^'j' . * 

•is.;, .should '("Now^.what do you think it should be like?".) 

' \ ^ . . / ^ ' V. / ^ \ ^ ^ " ^ 

•Quotatio , \, 

\ ' - ' •Places ^ ^ 

^ ^ •Names ("Who are. some others who would be. knpwledgeablis 
or informed about .\X\ . ? " or "What dp you mean by^ 
•theyH") (This is to infer social and politicar 
structure of the ccihmunity. )' 

Idei^tdfy spme 6F the effective jarid ineffective aspects of the 
ScKdpl-cpmmunity relations of the Green Valley sc 

Cpmpare^.ahd strengths and weaknesses pf the high school, middle 
school, and elementary school facilities in general. 

•Compare the strengths and weakness ^of^ the facilities among 
the elfsmentary schools (Greenleaf , Muir Wopds,. Rose, Marshall, 
Dunne li) ' ^ ' / 

' . ■ * / * „ » _ \ , ^ 

•What mew school construction would you (others) support? 
\6ppose? At the High/Schooi? Middle School? Greenleaf ? 
Miiir Wpods?' Rose? Marshail,? Dunnell? 

Discuss the Marshall Referenduriu Why it failed, why you opposed 
or. supported? / . - 

Checklist — Focused ^'u^stions 

•Sources of infonhatipn / 

•Reliability of information 

•School contacts 

•Reporting! system 

•Newsletter 

•Facilities 
/ •Transportation 

•Growth 



. •Nei'ghborhopd schools 
•Attendance boundaries 
f Curriculum 
•Use of tax. dollars 



/ 



•Discipline 



•v. 4^eferralSi ^ 

Who cire some other knowledgeable and JriJo^nVed f^rsons who would 
be willing -to assist in thi's^ study and perhaps oe interviewed? 




V 



VI- 



Would you be .willing to servje as. a reference f or ine\to that persort^ 
• by either writing ^ calling/, or allowing: me to use youirvname on 
intfo^ucyjon? „jNpte -othjer names used in the body of th^\4;nter- 
'view) \ ' ' ' 

Si. 

Come-back or telephone contact for additional data needs or for 
ihforiiiation\ahd clarification 

. .... ... 



yi-X.s Eollpw.-up letter\pf thanks 



The reason _f or having the>respdndent fill in his or her cprrect 
^ \ - 

name, spelling^> address* and' telephone number is obvious. This in- 
s ' ^ ^ " ' ^ ' , . ' ' ' 1 

formation is necessary for sending, a letter of thanks and for obtain- 

ing any follow-up data or verXf icatioii. 

^ Part 1, the Introduction section/ is perhaps least important in 
terms of the interviewer's substantive objectives^ but it is perhaps 
the':most important in terms of Jthe respondent. This part of the 

" ) 

schedule is critical for building rapport and confidence, putting the 
respondent at ease, and anticipating problems or questions prior to 

- \ . ' .^i \ - ^ ' ^ 

asking the substantive, objective questions. CharleSv Backstrpm and 
Gerald Hursch, in a book entitled Survey Research , give seme helpful 

Z ' ' ' * t 

\ ' . 

- ^ . ' 'f 




Card. 1 



w 
o 

0* 



BEFORE-AFTER" 



,Name . 



DIFFERENCES 



Address 



Tel. 



CO 



. Introduction 
T Who? 

- Purpose? 
* - Authorization? 

- Use of Information 
Copy of Results 

- How We Got Name? 
. %. 

II. Bxographical 

- Chi'ldren^ - \ 
I^ehure in Comm. 

- Education History : 

III. Open Ended ^ 
Dual Principaiship 

What would an ideal^ 
principal be doing 
compared' to what he 
~ does db? . 



QUOTES 



EXA2-1PLES 



Ui 
I 

tn 



Xard. 2. 



BEFORE -AFTER 



DIFFERENCES 



Checklist 

- Instruction (Sp. Tchr, 

- Supervision &r Ciirric. 

Development 

- Pupil Personnel 

- S/C Reiations 

- Staff Personnel 

- Organization & 

Management 

- Finance s Business 

Mahagemerit 

- Facility and Manage.- 

merit 

- School Lunch 

- Crisis Management, 

- Discipline - 

- Prof. Obligation^ 

- Rel. W/CO 

- Rel. W/AO 

- Other 



QUOTES 



EXAMPLES 



22 
O 

£=0 



H 
W 
I 

CO 

i: 



Card 3 



BEFORE-AFJTER 



die:ferences^ 



.0^ 



VI. 



1 



Referral 

r? Who are other knowl- 
edgeable .and in- 
f omed persons? 

T Reference 
^(1):-Call. 

(2) Write ^ 

(3) Use' Name 

Come Back, for Future 
Information 



(Thank -ryou Letter)' 



QUOTES 



EXAMPBES 



t QO Figure 2. Vest pocket version (3" x 5" cards) ^of interview schedule. 



L ^ 

-stiggest^rYe-€^u^t"-es4t^ maintaining f iel/d rela.tiohs (Appen- 

A) . They elaborate on the "how to" of interviewing, i«^.^/ the " 

ihteryiewer ' Sj code , technicalities of interviewing,, tactics, .cautions, 

and tStock answers to respondents., 

I , I N 

While respoihdents probably^ phoned or wrote letters, of intirocjuctioni 

' ^ i • • I 

do riot assume that they know who ypu are--eVen by name. Consequently, 
tell Them, and even spell your name if necessafyw Refer to' any lecters 

of 'introduction ot authorization which may /have been sent again. (See 

r . 

Ajppendix B f or a sample letter of introdujition.) Also indicate what 
your relationship is to others (if any) ^involved in similar interviewing 



and lihe gferieral and' specific Durpo.ses of ^the stud 




An absolutely critical part of this .section is stating how t 

• I- J'- . ' \ 

information will be used and explaining the respondent ':s access to any 

published repoit. People are riot l/kely to give 2 hours of their time 

if either nothirig will come of the interview or the respondent may not 

obtain a copy of the results. An uriderstcinding of the format and 

distribution of any report should be agreed upon in advance with the , 

• . \- 

autiiorizing person or board. ^More specifically, respondents will be 

' ' ^ / - ' , ■ , 

concerned about how "mv naine/v/ill be used" .or how "I might be identi- 

■ . \ . ' I ' ■ ■ 

fied" either by name, indir^ect reference, or quotation. These ques- 
tions must be answered sa/isfactorily or the necessary confidence and 
rapport will be lackirig/f rorh the beginning. 

Of aJ nost equal ^4pbrtarice is the question: "How did we get 
your name?" Both this question, and the pre^/ious one on use of infoinna- 

s I 

txon may go unasked by the respondent, but/ rest assured, if it gojes 
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toaskod or unanswered, it will affect tlie qualit^-^f the later intef- 
.yiew,.data; This question, like the others in Part I, nee^^o be 

. ' : /'•• " f ■ ' ■ '^-^ • 

answered hoH]&s^ly, bui^ not so elaborately that^^the janawers raise adCai-^ 
tionaL areas' of concern^ fo ir 'the- r'esTOndent^ / 

Part 11, the Biography .^^^ is ah, invaluable cc»npohent for 

^the depth interview schemile^^ for four xeasbnl; First,, it provides an 
easy opportunity to build rapport with the .respondents by asking ques- 

■ ' ' ■ . - / ' \ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ' \ ' ' 

about thansfeives/aiid: their children', ' 



txons, about thmsfeives /and: their children '^|s experience with school. 



Second, the biogrctphical infomation estabiisheis a. time and place 
frame of reference fox both the interviewer "^ahd^ respondents by pro- 
viding the dates of experience with th^, school (s) and the specific 



schools with which tihey have had e^xpeijiepce. Third? by learning the 
names of the responpents? children, a', difficult or arduous interview 



can be saiyaged JL^.t/er on by asking, the^^respondentis to reply in terms 



// 



of their personal 6r their children's experience. Fourth, the time 
and jplace referenates cart assist tifi'e interpretation of the data by • 
Providing evidence that either tl^e respondents xicutally.exfierien^ed 

the events report^^d, or that the , respondent is reporting a, communicated 

- '» J. ' : ^ ' . / ' ^i. ' \ ' ' ' 

sentiment or noxnnf of ah event v;hich .the respondent did not experience 
butjWhich is sharjed by their reference group.,, 

, The* questions which constitute tihe objectives oif the depth inter- 
view efffort are fouha in Eart, III, Certtral Objectives.' These dues- 
tior^ normally p roceed frdn the Jbroade^t an(^ most general in scope to 
those which are nore specific. Since mdst depth interviews are 
directed toward discovery and policy research, the questions should 



he as open-ended: as possible \while still hot enqouraging the respondent 
to miss the objfectives entirely. Usually the questions are phrased in 
.such a manner that the interviewer provides multiple stimuli for 



response. For example^ rather tiian just laying, '\What are. the s^trengths 
of the school?", the ^ihteirvi ewer might arso^ add such synonymous stimuli 
as "What aire the points of excellence?", "V>fhat,is doh^ wdll?", or 
"^^at af,e the, high points? However, tlie interviewer must neither 
focus^^he question nor suggest .the right! or preferred response, if 



that happens, 0ie .priricipal/value of dej^th interviewing, is lost. 

i' • . * ' ' ^ 

The interview -schedule ^hown above is ,an excellent example. The 

A ' ' y / 

^ ' ' I 

interviewer's questions move from £he mdre general to the more specific 
and they provide multiple stimuli for response,. This interview schedule 
closes with a rather specific question,. "Discuss the Marshall referendum? 

^ ' . ! • ^ ^\ " 

about a critical incident. This helps imake a transition from the . broad, 

open-ended questions asked in Part III, to the more specific, focused ques 

tions' in. Part IV* ^ ^ 

^^^^ ^ > ^ ' . 

Part IV-, the Checklisl:^r Benchm'atks section of the interview 

^fehedule, provides a sudden and marked contrast to the open-ended ques- 

jt,ions which preceded. This section .also compromises many of the 

principles which govern the depth interview to this point. At this 

point in the interview, the interviewer switches from the respondent's 

J' ' 1 ' ' 

agenda to his or her ovm, froni open-e'nded questions to much more 

focused questions, from multiple stimuli to specific stimuli, and from 



strict discovery based on the respondent's replies to quasi-verificatibn 

^ . ' 1 ' 1 - i 

-based on- the interviewer's a priori ideas. 



3tf 



ill 



Pcift V, the Referrals section, is a crii:ical aspect of the depth 
interview. MaiQr of the respondents have been selected from purposeful 
samples of pebpie in formal positions^ and lists of persons with a 
reputation for being knowledgeable and informed* Obtaining additi 
names of other, potential respondents, by Reference broadens and 
pands*the potential pool for interviews* Moreover, these referred 
Respondents are typically, informed about the issues and even/s ex-r 
plored in tjie 'open-ended portion of the depth interview sc! 
^^J^ef€rrals also can assist in obtaining access to potential respondents 
who otherwise might be difficult to contact or might nji^ agree to an t 
interview.. Indeed, even those interviews which were /easy to obtain 
often run more smbothly and productively if the inrerviewer comes to 
the session referenced by a previous repsondent \/hb is a friend. 

Referral lixiks also provide some added evjLdence^ of thei\social and 

/ '/ 

poli^^ical connections between ^people and groups in the school community. - 

The\fcipcrtance of both Parts VI and Vl^ is: self-evident. The 
need to "cover" oneself in case additiona/ data is required cJt in order 
to clarify information, obtained during tine interview is obvious. And, 

Qf course, anyone Who grants the interviewer 2 hours of their time 

/ ^ " " 

deserved a short letter of thanks (s6e Appendix ;6) . 

There is no hard and fixed ru^e about the time to be: allotted^ 
for each of the, above sections, y^owever, the following guidelines are 
suggested for a 2 hour interview: 
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Part 



Introduction 
Biography. . 
Central Objectives 
Checklist 
Referrals 

Total 



Minimum 
(minuties) 



' Maximum 
(minutes) 



Suggested 
(minyTtesr 



5 


20 




10 


; -30 X 
90 


' 2d 


30 . 


60 


i.o 


30^--' 


20 


5 • 


^0. 


10 


60 * 


/ ■ a ^ 

200 


120 



) 



The effective interviewer will' f^ind that, the time devoted to each 

■ / • ■ . 

section will vary from interview to interview (see Appendix D) . For 

. example, with good ^cess and prior references 4 a ijespondent may not 

>^ . . - * ' ^ 

.^r.eguiVe aXl of ttie backgrouhdf of the study, i»e.^ its'.purposes, hQw 

their name'^was obtained, ^d hoW the data will be \ised. They will be 

able to groceed* to the central objectives^ section 6t the sphedjale with 

little delay • Similarly, once the biography section, has been covered, 

the interviewer mijght not have' to ask another direct question^ until 

they get to the checklist section. In these instances all the answers 

and information bearing on the objectives flow directly JErom the 

respondents* personal" lives , and experiences and those of their children. 

Indeed, many of the be^t interviews and certainly those which are mdst 

' ' ; J . -\ 

productive frequently flow from the biographical/ section. Sometimes the 

checklist section can be obviated if the respondent covers all of t^ie 

issues in the central objectives section, while other, less verbally 

profus^ respondents will require this crutch to generate a productive 

interview) TJie former is Ji^picaliy the case with knowledgeable and 

^informed resppnd^nlis; the latter with those randomly Selected. '\ 

In summary, Apoendix E provides an overview of "Th^. Art of Inter- 

^;^viewing,/' which was taken from a discussicwi by Paul Sheatsley (1951). * 



' It is important to obtain a good cross-^section of the conmuniiy 
^ "when selecting respbndents. so that a valid ia^ple of c<xfimunity opinion 
can Be obtained with a minimum number of intervi-ews. Table 1 provides 
^sorno general ^delin^s on who ,^d how many to interview. The table 
* Us Ndrganized J^jr the 'approximate ^size of the are4 to be studied and by 
the ca^egoiry of respondents. Tiie matrixes shown in Appendix are 
' hd'l^ful in ad.entifying who the community influentials are. 

s 

. . ^ ' ' Officials' *^ ' - 

. The first g^oup from which respondents are obtained is community 

officUis and others in formal positions. Officials include the mayor, 

president of the Chamber of Commerce, members of the, city council, 

school board aiembers, officers of formal organij^ations, 'and union 

"""Sfficial^^^^ be obtained from lists of current and past 

r6sters ^d iis^ts of membership. These people should be chosen simply 

beear.se they are officials aiid not Cor other reasons such as whether 

'<■ . ' ' ■ • - - 

, they are reputed to be jcnowledgeable an'd informed. 

Knowledgeable and Informed * ' * 

This group grows' from hominations by officials and other people 
ip the coatmunity. These nofnination^;are obtained by simply asking 



peopie questi6i\s such as; ^^'Wio do ji;pu. beliey^ or in^ 

formed abcJut community (school) ,af fairs'? Would you give^me the names 
fand. addresses and telephone numbers) of 10 such persons?" Other* 
stjjnuli could be added such as /^influential," ^'powerful," or "opinion 
l^iader"; however, theee terms can provoke concern because the^ might 
conjure up "politicalp and "controversial" images when the, interviewer 
is .trying ^o ^uild rapport. ' ^ 

Names can also be obtained from local news accounts of people who 
hscve been active in public affairs or trc?n the social pages which cite, 
people who are procninenb in the community* Similarly, service clubs, 
social groups, and organisations which have the greatest impact, oh 
community (sch9ol) affairs could help identify knowledgeable and in- 
formed officials to interview. None of these sources is foolproof , 
but they constitute a beginning point when other sources mig]5it not be 
available. 

Since names and rosters of officials are readily available, it 
, is normally the practice* to ask 10 to 2d officials to nominajte 10 
persons and 5 'groups whom they think are knowledgeable emd informed 
about school issues. These nominations are then tabulated. Usually 
about 100 people will be identified; seme will be nominated several 
times ^ others onl^ once. 

The researcher can stop here if he or she believes that a good 
cross-section has been obtainied. If not', a brief letter can be "sent 
to the 5b to 100 most frequently nominated people, asking them, to 
nominate 5 to 10 people they think are knowledgeable and informed. 



Table I 



Category- - . ^ ' Knowledgeable , 

(size of arba) ^O^^^cxals. and ^ Random Referrals 



, Informed' , Interviews _ 



Classroom » 
' (30 students) 

^ Unit . 
(120 student's) 



> District 
{5,000 students) 



4 3 3 4 10 



7 .6 7 , " 20 



12 . N,38 . 32 . . 38 i20 



*Who and How Many to .Interview? . ' 1/^ ' 



Attendanc^e area ^ ^ ^ . ' ' . 

(50b students) ^ . ^ 8 9- 30 , 

• ' .. ' ■ ■ 

^^ttendance a^^a ' ' 

or d[istrict 6 12 10 '^^12 40 

(1,000 isttidents) ' , 

* • ' 

Attendance area , ^ 

or district 8 ' 25 22 25 80 * 

(2,500 students) 
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Again^ the results are tabulated by frequency couhjz:, and the frequencies 

are either cross-checke4 or cumulated with the iiiitial effort. , Those 

•r - - ,. T- ^ ■ ' ■ r . ' ■ 

• / I i 

names listed most frequ^sntly should be considered for the respondents, 



\ 



however, care should be 



taken co avoid persons oa the officials list 



and those nominated repeatedly on the second list, but not on ;the first 
Ixst. Of course, th^ process of obtaining additional nominat|.6ns from^ 
those on the^second list can go oa,^d infinitum. Experience nas shown 
that the initial^ nomination and. one follow-up are sufficient fin most 

■ 7 .. / • . 

^ school communities. However/ the larger, loss homogeneous, and greater 

' ' ' - ~ • ' / ' ' ' - I 

political comp].exity the ccmmunity has, the greater the effort will be 

' • [ ■ 

required in obtaining ah appropriate list of the knowledgeable and in- 
.formed to assure a proper cross-section of th^ community. 



t 

RahdQm 



/ 




Random interviews are generally less productive ^and le^s personally 



r knowledge- 
are "random" 



rewarding to the interviewer than interviews vdth officials 
able and informed people, and referrals simply because Tthey 
and not necessarily informed* However, it is necessary to include 
random names for two reasons. First, it provides another cli^ck on 
avoiding getting "caught" in a single social or political clique. This 



is possilfie if the community is split and one obtains all the knowledg^-r 
able and informed respondents from a single, initial nominatkon process. 
Second, it provides the interviewer with some sense of the breadth "of 
public opinion about certain issues and some idea of the deplh of knowledge 
about those seune issues. For example, the iss,ues surrounding, a school 
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coafinuriity have a different .sort of coraj^lexity if they, are only discussed 
and resolved by a relatively small group 9f officials an<^ knqwledgeables . 
than if the same opinions, intensity of feeling, depth of knowledge, and" 
invQlyement^are foimd in randomly chosen people* * 

in-^hoosijigj^and^ adherence to the rules which 

govern sampling theory are not nedessary^ecaus is not concerned 

with either the composition of the general population or ^/lEh^ general- 
izing to it, Randanness is required only because of the^ necessity to 
^"get out" of any sbcial or political traps' which may result firom the ^ 
selection of the^ officials pr knowledgeable s, Hence^^^^^ 
be taken fr:om scKool ^attendance files^f pafent names are desired, or,, 
from/local phone books, Voter registration lists, community directories, , 
or^bther sources if a broader group is needed. For example, one might 
^raw the nara.e >of a parent (s) from each' grade level .and three or four 
naitles of pa^ts with children in spebial education (if that is impor- 
tant in die interviews) . Similarly, one-half could b^/draWn randomly 



*^from school attendance files and one-half from apo^er, general source..^ 



After the random \iames are selected, care sjiduld be taken to cross- 
check them with the^spff icials list and the knowledgeable and informed • 
list. Those who are on those lists should be discarded ^and other 

^ ' \ 

randan names should be used^ instead* 

Frequently, it is more difficult to obtain interviews from randomly 
^hosen people than it is from the others* These interviews are normally 
less proauetivve^ the data sometimes. deviates from the central tendency 



\x 



r 
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of tho other interviews, and the responses tend to be more strained ahd 
based^jpa6re on heatsay than on experience. Still, the random interview 



ir^'xhe context ok the overall purposeful sample selected provides 'a 



valuable and useful check on the validity and reliability of the data 
and should not be eliminatekJ. In short, the same reasons whi<?l> make 
^ random interviews less useful are those which make them indispensable* 

- Referrals 

The fourth group of respondents is obtained by referral from re- 
spOndejTta in other interviews*. • Part VJ, the Referrals section, includes 



this question, but the^careful interviewer notes persons who are 
potential referrals during the couitse .of the entire interview and 
might suggest someone for referral whom the respondent^has not thought 
of when asked the question directly.^ When asked to nominate persons who 
aire knowledgeable arid informed, and who the^ think would be wor^thwhile 
to interview, care should be taken to "fit" the potential referral 



into thjB_ interview plan anS to fulfill needs for in formatioa-or^ Access 



tb. certain groups or organizations. In short, tha/referrals give the 
interviewers freedom and flexibility in m'eeting^^the objectives of the 
interviews. 

Number, of Interviews 



The number of interviews needed vary and only general guidelines 
are given here. The social, political, and governmental complexity 
of a community will increase' the requir extents. Communities which 
are socially ant^ politically homogeneous and in one ^governmental 
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jurisdiction^ or whose issues are resolved in only one jurisdiction, fmay 
require less interview^. For example , a high school attendance ,area 
serving about 2,50p pupils which is relatively homogeneous, socially , 

\ . — - / ^ ■ / ^ - . . ' < 

and politically,, and 1±e ^anticipated issues are resolved administra- 
tively or by the school board, may require 50 to 60 interviews. How-r 
ever, a. community wijth 2,500 pupils which is socially complex (includes 
vai;ious income levels, social status, old-timers and neWcomers, and 
rural and urban .members) and ^covers several governmental jurisdictions 
(town boards, cities, counties, and school boards), may reguire 110 to 
130 interviews to achieve the same reliability arid validity. ^ 



\ 



/• 



/ 
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WRITING A REPORT 



In order to get an indication of how well the objectives of the 
depth interview program were met, it is necessary to write a report. 
The rejport ^hould include a brief statement of the principal questions 
askedMufirig depth interviews, how and, where respondisnts were 
selected\and whaft the findings were. The findings .can be organized 
roughly in to\sectionk which correspond to the objectives of the study. , 

As mentioned previously, depth interviews are unstructured and- 
use broad, open-ended gueWlons; th^refore^ the findings will probably 
represent opinions and ^rceptiqns of the respondents, it is, unnecessary 
to count the frequency ofNresponses^ Rather, an attempt should be made 
to state the ^dominant and prevailing opinions, the degree of consehsus 
about particular issues, whether substantial differences exist in the 
community, and why those differences seem to occur. A sample^r^pof t^ 



i^s included in Appendix G. 



APPENDIX' A 



ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING FIELD RELATIONS 



-from 




SURVEY' Researdttr-'blrCharles BackstroWvand 
Geralg^D^Hursch^/ lEvanston, Illi North5*{^^ern 
^Unive^sity gress/ 1963)/ Chapter 5. 



w;Lth/adaptations by 
J B. Dean Bowles 



r 

r 



Prqf^essqf of Educational Admin|Ls^tra.tion 
Un^LVersity of Wisconsin-I^jlakison 




1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6.. 
7. 




Kohest in yduV work. ,- 
Reliable- and- conscientious* 



\ 



.Objective in yo^r mariner of ' asKdng questions. 
Faithful and neutral in recording answers. 



Willing to 



wr^te a: 



nswers fully ano: legibly* 



Interested iji peop^6; understanding)^ 



Able to inspire people's confidence and ^ut them at ease., 
3./ Inconspicuously^ bu^ neatly dressed^ 



Be 3ure To: 



V Study ail questions uVtiJL„ydu know what they, mean and are^f^iliar 
enough/with them so yAu can really ask the questions in.^ead 



2. 
3. 



insweiring each question thoughtfully. 



of jus/t reading them, 

Inte^vi^w yourself by 

VlajV to interview at vArious times gf day between 9 a.m. and 
9 ty/m. ^ since different kinds o^ people are home at different 
hoards . 

R^-read your instruct tc^rts becween interviews — you may pick up 
ppintj you mi<5s^d Ijefork or correct errors you have begun to 
liiakei i - I , 



Your Attitude Sliould Be: 



1. NEUTRAL . 



Your job is to record ir 



formation / regardless of whether you 



think it g9od, .b^d, indi^f ferent.^ boring, or excitrng. 

Do not-'-jby word, actipn,.^or gejSture — indicate surprise, pleasure j 
or disapproval^^ at any answer w * . ^ ^ 

Do not attempt to .influence responses in any way* The truth is 
all that counts'— what a pel-son really thinks or feels about the 
subject. Thus: ' * ^ 

a* N^ver .suggest an answei:,. and dc not give your own 
opinions on a question. ^ / ^ 
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b. Ask the questions exactly as they aje Worded and in 
t;^he same order every time, so that the response will 
not be. influenced by you in any way-:^* ; 

c. If tl\e respondent does not understand a question / 
^peat it exkc£ly as written rather than 'explain it.' 

i , Occasiohaily y a neutral explanation may be employed 
. to help the respondent understand the intent of the 

< ^ question. ^, . • * 

\ . it' ' 

Whatever you may^vthink of an individual or his or her opinions, 

keep it^ toKyourself . jEach interview you are asked to get, and 

each p^irsbh you l^j^ak ^to is equally important. , - 

You should be; adaptable to, anyone and gracious to everyone. 
The important thing is to inspire the confidence of every 
respondent regardless of age, sex, race*, etc. 

CASUAL 

You are not a spy. If you become too grim in the pursuit of 
yovir ass^ignment r the ^respondent may become defensive. 

Don' t— m^ke this a matter of life and- death. Taki^ it easy. 
Approach the interview pleasurably and let the respondent enjoy 
it; too. , / 

Assume that they want to express their opinions and want to be 
interviewed. You are merely giving them the chalice to express 
themselvds on matters that may be important to them. ^ 

CONVERSATiONAL* ' • . . 

tJse an informal manner speaking, natural to you, and aimed 
at putting the individual at ease. 

Although yi^u are conversatiohal , never lose control of the 
interview. \ From the moment the correct respondent appears a% 
the door, talk him ot her througK^the introduction and right 
into, the body of the questionnaire before he or *she reacts 
^negatively. . ^ , 

Be jready with stock answers to handle interruptions or objections. 
Gin^e these ansWefs'in an offhand tone of voice" as though, you' ye 
heard' the objedtion a hundred times, and proceed with the Questions. 

■FRIENDLY ' ' ' ^ [/ 

If the respondent is not relaxed, you cannot make him or her 
talk. ^ The. respondent miiist not be made to feel ashcimed of his 
or her lack of information or participation- Your^atti tude 
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must be sympatlictic and underst^and^g, Etn}j^iasize that there 
ore no correct: answers, The^ respondent musS^bo mado^o realise 
thaJt what ho or she thinks really , iii what vtnint:i, J 

If -the individual reniains confxised by a question, even after 
repetition and perhaps spme neutral explanation of intent, 
record an "undecided" or "don't know" response* 

If an individual feels that he or she does not know enough about 
a matter to make a decision, recorjd an "undecided" or "don't 
know" response. 

. ♦ 

Or if the respondent objects to a Question, say, "X don't know 
why, but that's, the way my office has the question ivorded." 

Remeni>er: The objept is *to secure the honeSt, uninfluenced 
opinion of each individual interviewed, , 
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Some Technicalities of Interviewing Include: 
1, Ask for the designated Individual, 



.If the responde.n.t is not at home, mak^ an appoilfitment to tndterview 
him or her on ^arrange to contact the individual to make an 
appointment:. Always keep this appointment yourself. If no one . 
is home, you must make every reasonable attempt to call back, 
as many as three or four times to try ^ to coinplete the interview. 

Be sure that you fill in the informatiori required of the inter- 
viewer at the. top of page 1* Fill in your NAME, the SAMPLE 
NUMBER of the respondent, the DATE, and the TIME STARTED. When 
you have completed the interview, place in TIMfi COMPLETED. 

DO NOT PLACE 'any NUMBER^ OR ANSWERS IN THE BOXES. Ypu rhust circle^ 
the number of the appropriate response when such choices are 
provided. Several^ pf th'e "Background Data" questions "§re 
"open-ended;" this means that you should simply write the respon- 
dent^^s "v/ords in the apace^s) provided* If remarljs are lengthy, 
don't hesitate to use the back of the page, if necessalry- ^ 



5. For open-ended,,questior}s such as {1,11, 16, ar^ 17, you may wish to 
^probe for further information — especially if ^ the response has been 
vagiie^ or 'brief. You might ask, "Is there anything else?". Ar<^ 
there any other {groups, questions, ways fc^r providing, information) 
which you can thinfc of? 

6. Any time a respondent seems to have difficulty understanding 
a -question-, please circle the number of |that question. This 
will lielp us later when we try to assess the reliability and 
validity ojc thd--questionhaire. -» * ^ 
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Note- Never feel embarrassed, ab^v^t as)cing any of the questions: Such 
^ questions are beings ^sked.of t)}OUsands o'| people every year- For 
^ soroe of * the respondent 'S' tiime# you are trading them a chance to 
be more influential in puMLic affairs, ^ust have a business-like 
attitude that shows, ybu ark there to confplete thfe interview. 



irrrsRvxEWiKG tactics v ' - . 

ITsually the fixst laeanihgful XEactioij to a guestion is the ixiportant 
or true one. pon*t record any cbanges in an answer^ to a past queistiort 
if Voh have already gone orf t6 other itens* itote^t the^poii^ the 
respondent indicates he or'sfee. wonid say sonething^. else* 

, Do .not record a-;'don*t joiow^ response too quickly. . Tfcds recponae 
is. often used to stall for tine while the respcndenl arranges Ms 
^^oughts* " , ^\ -.^^ 

Xf you get V ^Yes, but..*"* or a but**^.* try to tecord the cessment 

even- if spa6e has not b^en provided.^ ihese cc«3^nte '^pay xeveal 
;ti.a?ortant facts' ^ut the question which were aoc anticipated^ 

Try to record coifflents or reisarics as they are given:* 

Try to get specific cosssentSi. ^ * 

Keep talking as you write* Ask the second cuesdLoa as you recoJrd 
the response to the first- Start the respondent thinking abo^it a 
quest4on^ If you. let a silence grow^ he or §he has tise^ bec«»e 
distxactedr bored, resentful* Keep eye contact wid^ the ^esboodeitr. 



Foeus the re^ondent*s attentipa on the questions. But: t^os sust 
be done gently; soc^tifces the '•price'' exacted for a re^joqdent's 
effort^ is\hat the interviewer nust^ listen ti> the respondent* s 
/ feelings ;.orr socie unrelated carters. Be parient^* bat try tK lead 
the respondent, back to the subje^ at -hand. . i 

Record all the answers yourself. Sever all^^rf the respc3a<^t tx> 5o 

Get'^ili the infors:atlon you are asjced to get^ Serious crissions stay 
cause the questionnaire to be discarded- Therefore ^ec5c c^ver the 
questionnaire at the end ot eaci interview before you leave, the- re- 
^ccndent's oresence^ You 'can't supply answers after you Isate. , • 

* Sayr "^Jow^, let*s see if we've got everyt&uigr'* to allow' yea tr> Ic^ 
over each question* • If tine .is running^ sHortr you nay wish to«5ay^' 
•^If v^'need any farther clari!fica^Sor^ of Vour^ respcmses^ isay we 
contact; you agauLn?^' • - . - 

Before you leave e rersei:ber to say ^'Tfsank. you wry such f or yccr 
tiliae and efforts I enjc^ed talking with yois^ and the iiiforaation. 
which vou orovided will be ^st helpful* ^ Thanks again* Gccd bye.** , 
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INTERVIE^^ING ' CAUTIONS 



1* Never interview by telephone. . If i.s impossible to convey the * 
subtleties of questions .intende4 for a personal interview. Too, 
respondents find It easier to hang up than to refuse the inter- 
^viewer at the door. 

2. ffever take a friend or anyone else along when you do interviewing. 
..Go alone* Respondents. will be inhibited in the presence of "extra" 

interviewers. . . *^ . • ' 

3. ' Never allow Anyone other than the designated respondent to answer 

your questions. „ S eek privacy. If others must be present and they 
start talking, or if the respondent 'asks for their opinions, -tell • 
the respondent only his or her opinions are important. Gently but 
firmly instruct fcuni'ly members not to interrupt. ^ 

4. .Nev^r let someone^ els^e dp the work foi;^ you. Substitutes are worth- 

less, since you are the trained interviewer. If you cannot complete 
the work yourself, notify the research director at once.'^ _ 



\ 



5. never reveal .the details of your job or of specific interviews to 
others. The information you obtain is confidential and you must / 
respect this. . . - _ ^ 

6. Never correct Errors on someone else's advice. Instead, tell the 
research dire?^tor about your difficulties. 

• 7. m^et falsify interviews. All work is carefully euramined ana methods 
of detecting false information have been dev^^ed* It isn't worth 
the. trouble to do the job poorly or wrong. 

B.. Always follow ins^g^tions carefully. — 

9. Always v^tudy the questionnaire until you are ^lUy familiar with it. 

10, Always be completely neutral, informal, and ^conscientious. 

11, Always r<ia^ questions just as they are written. 

\ - ' ' • • 

12, Always ask ari^ of the questions.^ 

' 13, Always ask questions in tihe* order they appear. ^ 
14. Always record comments accurately. • 

lb. Always check questionnaire to be sure all^items are completed. 

16. Generally, try to xnte\view people you'don't know, and xnt<4rview 
them alone. 

17. Always interview only the Niesigna ted 'individual. 
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STOCK ANS^^RS TO RESPONDENTS 

mat You Should Say... ^ i 

1.. If the respondent asksT "Who is doing .this survey?" 

"TViis survey is Ipeitig conducted by the University o£ Wisconsin's 
Research and Development Center in cooperation with the school 
system of Jefferson County. We are trying^ to get some idea about 
hcrf people may have an influence upoil what the school system does, 
and about how thi& activity may relate tg people's feelings on 
various matters." 

2. If the respondent presses for a better answer on auspices: "Well.. 
-I have been employed to secure some of the interviews. The 
people in charge of this survey are at the .Uni\)ersity of Wisconsin' 
R&D Center; however, their representative is here at Shepherd ^ 
College. Would you like their phone number, so that you could 
call them?'" (If "Yes," give them trouble numbers.)' 

3. If the respondent Wonders why he or she is being interviewed, or 
suggests interviewing someone else: 

"You were selected completely by chance from the Shepherdstown 
District voter registration lists. So your opinions are impor- 
tant and interviewing, someone 'el'se wouldn't be as good." 

4. If the respon^dent says he or she doesn't have time to be inter- 
viewed-r^^The questions v;on*t take too long. You can go right 

^pn'with your work and I'll just run through these items." 

^ b. If the respondent insists he or she is too busy: 

"'.^at would be a better time soon for me to come back? I'll note 
down an appointment that would be more convenient for you." 

6. If the respondent says he or she doesn't know enough to give good 
anwers: "In this survey, it is not what you know that counts*. 
Rather it is what you happen to think about various topics or 
what kind of contact you have had with schools that is important." 

,7. If the respondent is afraid to answer some questions or asks: 
"What are you going to do with these answers?" or "Why do you 
want to know that?" 

"Well many people are being asked these sam^ questions, of course 

and what you say is confidential-. We are inteifested in these 
questions only to see what a lot of people in Shepherdstown 
> generally are doing or are thinking about." 

8. If the respondent is annoyed and just plSin refuses to answer 
a question: "Of course, you don't have* to answer any question 
you'd prefei not to. I'm only trying to get your opinion because 
our study is more accurate that way." Then, if the respondent 
\ still refuses, don't comment, just go on quickly to the next 

question. Mark the item "Refused." 
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R^meniber, don't ignore, questions, but parry them with provided answers. 
Be brtef.in your answets. DpftVt pause too J-ong, waiting for the respon^ 
dent's next reaction. Rather, go o^i^with the questions as soon as. 
possible— ;^in a conversational way. 

INITIAL CONTACTING 

"Hello, my name is 



(Respondent present) 

"Helio, my name is . I am representing the University 

of Wisconsin's ResearcH and Development Center. In cooperation with the 
Jefferson County School System^ we are conducting a survey in Shepherdstown 
District. , I believe that you have already received a letter from us 
regarding 'this research project." (Respondent should affirm this. If 
you receive a negative answer, report this to us; then read purpose 
statement from introductory letter.) 

r I 

"Well, what I would like to do is to set up some time when, at your 
convenience, we might complete the interview. The interview should take 
less than 45 minutes. We can meet in your home, at your work, or some 
place in town (like the student ^center) ^ — or wherever you'd like. If you'd 
prefer we can meet some evening or over the weekend." (Continue to make 
apofopriate arrangements. Refer to "Stock Answers" if necessary.) 

\ 

(If appointment is set up) : 

"Thank you very much. I am looking forward to our meeting at... 
(Review time, date, site information). Good bye." 

\ 

(If interview is comoletely refused) : 

\^ 

"Well, thank you anyway. Good^xJ^ye." 



May I talk with 



\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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SAMPLE LE'^'TER OF INTRODUCTION 
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G R E E/N VALLEY AREA S C H 0 0 L S 



Blooming' Hills 



Uunne L t 



4 



Ireenleaf 



harshall 



Dear , ' 

The Green Valley Board of Education is conducting an'interview 
program to learn of your opinions about our schools, facilities, < 
school-community relations, the school program and its operation, 
and generally, anything else you would like to discuss. 

iTou are one of the people who has been selected to be interviewed. / 
Welkirge your, cooperation {and hope yoxx will be able to' takie the 

time to talk to one of the interviewers. 

will be contacting you soon by telephone to make an appointment. 

The Board will make a report of the interview study which will ^ 
be available to you' and other community members. 

The Board of Edtication, in general, plans to use the findings 
of the interview program to improve the school system, and more 
specifically, to improve school-community relations and revise 
its school building program priorities. 

Thank you for your antici^pated cooperation. 



A*i/tr Woodc 



Sincerely, 




B. Nichols, President 
B(oard of Education 



warren E. Pfisterv 
District; Administrator 




B. Dean Bowles 

Professor of Educational Administration 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX C 



SAMPLE LETTER OF THANKS 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONStN-MADISON . 
DEPART>«NT OF EOdCAtlbNAL ADMINISTRATION- 
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Educational Sciences Building 
1025 West- Johnson Street- 
Madison, W) 53706 . 
Telephone (608) 



J 

: I 
J I 
^ I 



Dear Mrs.' Spith 

/ 



I want to thank you ^br taking the time to chat with me 



Wednesday /evening about ^Washington School. The inforaatlon 



1 



and opinions that you gave were very helpful. When the Report 



/ I I 

is avel*j.abje, you Will be notified. 



/ 



/ ■ 

/ 

/ / 



/ / 

/ / 
/ / 

/ ; 

; / 

/ / 

/ / 



Cordially, 



John Hill 
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; TWO SAMPLE INTERVIEW WRITE-UPS 
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^^^JJiibert C^rs6n--Green Valley Position. 



^THe^Settinq ^ ^ \ \ ) 

The Carsons li^e on a secluded SO'-acre, estate* The home sits atop 
a high hill and is' architecturally constructed so that you ckn look out 
on the Village of Blooming Hills. Mr. ^Carson gave the most succinct 
description of his home when he said, "This is my Taj Mahal." \^The home 
is a massive three-story structure measuring approximately 120 'feet by 
40 feet with thre6 huge masonry fireplaces, cathedral ceilings, ^sunken 

living room^ game room, and a well-stocked wine cellar. \ 

\ 

Mr. Carson admitted me to his home and stated that he was willing 
to take all the time necessary to answer my questions. The ensuing in- 
terview began a6, 4:00 p.m. Sbd concllided at 9:T)0 p.m., Wef sat down in 
the two Lazy Boy recliners overlooking the deer shelter and began, the 
interview while watching two does and ^^a 12-point buck eat the corn that 
Rob and Ginny had just set out for theni. Mr. Carson began by asking me 
the first question, "Tell me, v;hen you look around this place, do^s it 
look to you as though I need anything or that I have to have the job as 
Town Chairman to survive?" My reply was, "No, not unless you are livin^j 
beyond your means and. need the money from the Chairman's position to pay 
for deer food." Carson continued, "Just so we know where we stand, let 
me tell you that every cent I get in salary from the town goes to the 
churches in the area. My only interest is to preserve this community so 
that it,^ grows in a respectable, not ho^ge-podge way." Mr. Carson speci- 
fically asked whether or not I had any personal interest in the Green 



No 



t^: Anonymity required that na^es *and places be changed when necessary 
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Valley schools or if, as ari educator, I was attempting to push the pro- 
fessional educator's viewpoint of£ on the community. I told him that 
my only interest was that of a graduate student earning one credit of 
field work in survi^y techniques./ To this Mr. Carson replied, "Good. ^ 
It*s 'time 'thc: School Board got disinterested people in to make recommen- 
dations. I only hope they use what yon' give them; but, I doubt they will." 



Introduction and Biography 



/ 



Mr. and Mrs. (Sarah) Carson have four children, ^t\ly one of whom 
attends school within the district. Rocjer Carson, .^5, is an Assistant 



District Attorney; Pat, 21, married, is a housewife who lives 100 miles 

away; Ginny , 19, is a sophomore at Northwestern University; and Rob, 13, 

attends the Gteen Valley Middle School , ,^he Carsons moved Jrom 

Wauwatosa, Wisconsin to Blooming Hil^,^ 12 years ago. Gihny attended 

school in Wauwatosa, but when the family moved to Blooming Hills, Mr. 

Carson enrolled her in Lakeland Preparatory School < "At the time there 

was no Green Valley K-i2 school district and the educational opportunity 

^ *' ^ 

that did exist was not, we felt, adequate. Lakeland Prep, at that tame, 

was highly rated," stated Mr. Carson. Rob may ^o to the high nch^^oJ her€> 

but we aren't sure yet. The Iowa Achievement Xests showed Green Valley 

was a disgrace, and I can't see paying for an education that produces 

lost, r<=;/* he said. At this point Mr, Carson digressed, comparing his 

business operations witl) how he believed schools ought to be run. "I 

own six businesses," he said, "and I reward those who v:ork and fire those 

who don't produce. If the schools are to succeed they will have to 

rf^institute the merit system in order to get my support. I run a commercial 

contracting outfit (Carson Contracting, Inc.), a realty firm, an automobile 

rental company, and a panel fabrication company. I've seen what happens 

6^f 



when the schools don* t .per form ♦ and I'm not going to let my son/be on(j 
of those that can't ^ead or write like it showed on the tesc/{Iowa 
Achievement exairt) . You don't run a business that way anjT you don't run 
a school that way* We pay $6.00 more per thousand ir/taxes tlian people 

in for Qur schools, and the lowayl^ests show We^are way 

down in comparison to student^. I am a loner on the 

Town Board, I support no group afid am part of tio group. I am an indivi- 
dual. 1 oppose any new school constriiction until I sec some performance 
results, and I don't care wha^ groups or people think or say, I*ve heard 
lots of arguments fciT thi^ program and that building but none of the 
school administration seem to be concerned about the taxpayer and what 
he's getting for his money 

In regard to the elementary schools, Mr. Carso^^ stated, "There's 
nothing wrong with the little schools. They (the administration) should 
never have closed them in the first place, they sold the Boone School 
building for $6,000 and it was a sound building." At this point Mrs. 
Carson interjected, '*I don't even know what any of tlie schools besides 
Rose and Marshall look like." In terms of any Additional facilities, 
Mr. Carson grouped the middle school m with what he iderod the 
elementary aVd stated, "Probably the -^iddle school would need an addition 
He noted that, ^'The middle school was built on a swamp — a typical admin- 
istrative decision and a typical blunder. Pine Tree, the school that 

I 

the district is renting, is another strictly political r^ve by tlie 
administration. Decisions of this nature illustrate the stupidity of 
the administration's actions as well as their contempt for the j?eople 
in the District. Pflster (Superintendent) -must think those of us who 
live here are buffoons if he can't see that we really know what's gomq o 
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Marshall Referendum ^ 

When questioned about the Marshall Referendum, Mr. Carson stated 

point-blank, "I'm proud to say Uiat I was responsible for its death and 

lUl telfyou why. First of all, the whole program was touted to be a ^ 

small classroom complex but it wasn't. When the ArmUal Meeting was held# 

the people were flabbergasted by the extent of the architect* s 'report 

which showed 27 rooms, of which one- third were to be used for administrative; 

J ' ^ 
offices and special education administrative personnel. ThSy weren't 

building classrooms; they wdre building offices, and they hadn't told the 

nc^ople- that before the annual meeting- Secondly ^ the way they (the 

.administration) selected the architect was nota>^oper. The administration 

didn't ey«Hvput out bids for offers. St.. Vihcent's, the Catholic elemen-- 

tar*/ r*chooll built. an addition which' meets all state, standards, and it 

divjn't have terrazzo flpors and carpets; ,judt a good solid school. Our 

architect won't design a building like tliat; oh, no. We'll have all the 

fancy stuff. What I'fft saying is tnat the administration has no respect 

for the taxpayer m the distr1h?t^ I could personally pay the tax|s on 

any on**'^of these schools, but what about the littlo guy, the old .ople 

who iiv»^ here on fixed income;;?" 

/ 

)t\ sn <^ffoT^ to probe deeper into th*^ Marshall cons^truct^n quotation 
*md -ipocif ical ly to sqliot an attitude response toward the adminiHtsTation, 
1 a%kod Mr. Carsoti why he belie ved the administration would deliberately 
such tactics on the p^eople. Mr. Carson's response was, "Mr. Plaster 
IS building up his briefcase to move on, and 1ie <^arer little about thi& 
iistrict. PfJister gets $35,000 a year and is grossly overpaid. He i^,. 
particilariv interested it\ getting a** many additions and programs msti- 
tuted as he can without regard to the taxpayer. As to qualifications of 
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teachers » Pfisrer couldn't gare less. There are soae teachers who are' 
super and. some* that are absolutely worthless. Half l>elong in the pro- 
fesision; Jthe others should be thrown out* (Mr. Carson would not indicate 
names, stating, "The 'teachers I know that could give you inside infonsa- 
tion vfpiild be afraid to talk to you' because they would be afraid the 
administration would force them out* The morale of the teachers is 
extremely low. Pfister can't get the support of his own teachers because 
a majority of them don't like him. The morale problem is directly 
associated with the administration and Mr., Pfxster.'") 

W>ien querrJied about* the campaign to defeat the Marshall referendum, 
Mr* Carson vented the following .remarks: "What happened at the Annual 
Msfetmq was typical of all the school board meetings. Pfister always 
has a small grc?up of teachers at each board meeting that present propos-als 
for new proijrams tnat aren't needed. In addition* Pfister has admxnistra- 
tors or other so-called experts up front threatening ^he people by saying 
that state or federal aid will be lost if you don't do this or that. 
One nighj:, Pfister had two principals and PhiHr Chesterton (Director 
of Student Services) up front telling us that we had to. institute a new 
special education program and how we could g^t the program with stc.te 
riid rvam^y *and that xt wouldn't cost us anything. How stupid' do they think 
we ar*^? Vfher*"* do>?r; the state get the money or the federal government 
for that matter? From us! This is 3ust a method Pfister is using to 
baiid his dynasty and add papers to his portfolio. My argument xs simp^j^ 
this;: If we have to bu^ld, let's wait until the people get here first 

they can 4har*> the cost* Why build now and let those who come m get 
the whipped cream? The administration has been telling us all alor»g about 



the tresenoDusL growrh we are gc-uig to have* The Haaxenal ?lar*ain9 
Ccraissioa says that 50% of the Town of Sioo^sijsc Hi lis xs uab^;iiidaMe 
for hixtes. ^bave had it vith that grcvch line* It*s*a ghx^ny*** la 
direct response to the Annual Sci^l Ec^rd Meetix^r >cr. Carson stated 
chat* '•The adnxmst^acxon had the whole nxghc's activities ris^ged. Firsts 
thev held their us'^al secret board sieetin<: prior tc the cablic seetln^y* 
Second. ^h*ey hat us vith this pLsn for I':' supposed classrcccs and then, 
i^antc^d us to vote cn it that night. Halt" the people at the sreeting qat 
up and walk^^d oat whxch left the Schcol Soard with a lei;?al problem ^ 
to wh^jther or not a vote could be taken that would be upiield lA court. 
In addition* the Beard raised the question of salary increases after half 
tie :.**cple had left. Tne reachers' ^rcup was well represented and onjanxzed 
for t^e anjnual meeting* but it didn*t wrk cut the way they nad u.^^^e^ted. 
nlthc^aan they iid :;et thexr raiso* tney lest the confidence of \:he 

^5 re^alt of the walkout at tne ^nual Meeting* the administxa-- 
tij-r, wa-^ forced to go tne route of i referendur^, Mr. Carson then orqan^ 
izei a TTwn Xev^tmg for the express purpose of disrussmg the Marshall 
?^^*forendu::»* Carbon had distributed literature prior to the neeting to 
— 4p o^co^ition* r^t the Town Meeting Pfister ana Carson locked horns 
>%'>'-r rarerous i5su^>s surrounding the adrunistratior's tactics and waste- 
ful i^c<*nding as it related to Marshall . Carson araued that the adninis^ 
tratxon nai net told the truth abou" the size or the complex* the use 
tj- wr.irh rcoms were tc be put* the njanner^ m which the architect was 
-•elected, the cost cf the facility* and^the location. According to 
Mr. .'arson, "^Pfi^ter is a very talented cjan and^^n be- very persuasive; 
'^t that nitjht his arvr^^^ients 3ust didn't was?i with the people. They had 



had enough of.iexng railroaded," In conciojsion, Mr. Car^rn stated, -;^r 
dven offered ft^^e rides \:o the poils for thojse uho woxxldr'vd^Q the 
jiiktBhalx addiuort down* We djafi^atcd, the thing Vnd, proved co\he adminis- 
tration they couldn't sneak behind the people's* bofks an^^anore. 

— ^ 

' Facxlity Con^tirUction Attitude 

Mr. Cafcson's first reaction to the idea of any newXbuxlding or" 
addition. was, "Bixs the kida to Redbank and let the district pay £of the 
u,^e.of the schools there until there i^ a proven need or people or both 
hare xn Green Valley to justify and-suppprt a new construction fjrogr am. 
The only imraediate kind of "construction Mr, Carsorl would support a 
remodeling to eliminate xhe open concept at the raiddle school. 

Warn a$;ked to" indicate what he might support, assuming the actual 
neo4 coul^ be proven to hi^r Hr. Carson remarked that he li>e^ the idea 
of the neighborhood schools but thought one larger elementary complexr 
cApabie of «:^lntaining 'i#000 students, would be- a imore efficient uae of; 
tax money. He believed it should be located between Greenleaf an3^ 

In regard to the high school, r-ir. Carson emphasized his opposition 
t>y ?.tating* **I would* support no bailding program, period. 1 encourage 
^,the t?se 9,f^ th/i split shift program, " it has wbrkpd well elsev/here and i 
Its merit depondi^ strictriy on .whethc-^r or not an administrator or taxpayer 

^'^ggi^stxng the' plan* llie.^plit shi^t obviously offers tax advantages 
to the district by delaying construction:- I don't see why we couldn^t 
i3V€tny have ^school in the surmc^r if that becomes n«cessa<:y. Xt^s a was.te 
of ia^ilities not to ase them for 3 ironths out of th«> y^ar. Parents don't 
c<tT*> if their kid^ get home at four or 5rix o'clock** and the kids shouldn*t 
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oven b€* asked -.about what thoy want. Pfistor qots the kids to come home 

with his plans as throawS and uses them atjainst their parents for !iis 

own b.oaefit." . . 

, \ When asked specifically about certain. types of space utilization, 

Mr. Larson stated that he could, if need was proven, support additional 

classi^ooms at ^he high school. He said, however, that they should be 

designed to hold about 30 students each with a maximum capacity of 50. 

Mr. Carson would not support the expansion of, the gymnasium for any 

reason, statina, "You don't ^ive a new gym to a gi^^ who .perpetually 

develops losing te^ms." Vlhen asked if he. thought' batter facilities might 

lead to imorovement in athletics, Mr. Carson replied, "That's ridicMious. 

i ^ ^ r I 

^It's noH the place that makes a difference; it*M the person." In regard 

to a pool, Mr. Carson indicated, "That's a^luxUry ;-the people can't , 

afford it. Besides, we live in a community t^at has eight 'lakes; it ^ 



would be a foolish waste of tax dollars." l/n conclusion, Mr. Carson 
stated, "Until the district introduces the' merit system, I really don't 
feel prone toward any construction. You ^must provide performance befor'e 
you get buildings; the proof is in the pudding.'^ 



/ 

I t ^ 



Conynunications 

' When asked about school-community relations, Mr. Carson* replied, 
"They are zero." The Carsoft's do receive:" the school newsletter, but Mr. 
Carson believes that "It is cram, jam full of stuff that Only supports 
the 'Administration's viewpoint*' whit;h he considers half truth, half fact. 
Ho also trltxcized the small print. In concluding his remarks, Mr. Carson 
e^ifnply stated that "There is no trust between the taxpaying constituents 
and- the administration, so what information they suppx^ us with i^ 
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suspect from the' start. We're going t^^ be paying for Pfister's trij^ to 
some convention. Me won't come back with a damn thing "^for the taxpayer. 
There will be no reward for the community, but he'll make it sound like 
a big thing in the newsletter," 

When probed, in an effort to determine what should be done to improve 
eonununity- school relations, Mr. Carson itemized the following/: 

1. "Don't hold secret School Board meetings' before conducting 
public meetings. 

/ 

2. Don't put' people with questions on the last place ,bn the agenda 

I 

at School .Board meetings. 

3. Don't hold School Board meetings on the same nigh,t as the 
Town of Blooming Hills meetings. """^^ 

4. Put a t^"anscript of the entire School Board proceedings in the 
Greenleaf Register which is the only major district-wide newspaper, 

5. Hold, local area people-administration meetings to let people 
know what is being proposed and allow them to help in making 
decisions. 

6. Don't let thev administration hide tax-spent dollars by putting 
items in miscellaneous budget categories. Itemize every expense, 
every position, so the people can see where the money goes. 

7. Have the administration explain why there, is such a large 
surplus of money each year." 

Mr. Carson stated that the major need is to "Re-establish faith 
between the people and the school administration and School Board." 
Personally, as far as Mr. Carson is concerned, thi^ goal can only be 
achieved through a change of administration. Asked point-blank if he 
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felt Mr. Pfister should be replaced, Mr. Carson stated, '•Thei;e won ''t be 
any changes until that man is out. There is no way he can regaiii the 
confidence of the people. He's got to go." Mr. Carson -then noted that' 
the kind of man he would like to see as superintendent was one like 
Mr. Schumacher, a former school system principal. Mr. Schumacher, 
according to Mr. Carson, had good rapport with the people^ held public 
meetings, got the word out and the facts straight. He said, "I can tell 
you personally that when deciding on teachers for employment, our super- 
intendent has not recommended those most qualified^ Thd3 is a known fact 
from another administrator within the Green Valley School District. This 
is the kind of thing a man like Schumacher^ would not do -and the Tcind of 
man we need." (Mr. Carson absolutely refused to name personalities. 



Curriculum * ^ 

---^ ^ > ^ ' ^ 

Mr. Carson believes equalvemphasij& should be praced' on vocational 

c^(id college preparatory coursework. *'l\m for split shifts and think it 

> ' • -"-^ 
would work out great for the kids because they could get skilled ^training 

if' 

in school and t.ien. go out and get- jobs for that portion of the day they 
aren't in school. In the past; the high school kids have just had too 
much ti1ne on their *hands anyway," stated Mr. Carson. ' , 

Discipline - < 

Mr. Carson believed thajt: because of his privileged position in regard 
to access to certain jfelice information, .ho wduld prefer not to comment 
on disciplinary problems at the Schools. iHe did state that there was 
an obvious and commonly known dr*ug ahd alcohol abuse problem at both the 



i)igh school and middle school locations. 

* '1^0 
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Other Issues: Old Blooming Hills City Hall ^ 

Whether or not the following information is directly related to 
Mr. Carson's attitude towards the school dist-rict will have to be weighed 
and evaluated by the readeir. Obvious overtones of contempt were noted 
when Mr* Carson spoke about JJie Alternative High School located in 
Blooming Hills and this writer's opinion, while based totally on conjecture 
is that the inability of Mr. Carson to secure the old city hall property 
located in the town has been like an acidic sore on. his plans for the 
community.. Mr. Carson beganrrenovating the Town of Blooming Hills 
approximately 5 years ago. First, he purchased the Traveler's Inn and 
la ter^ acquired the Old Country Store. Last September Mr. Carson purchased 

o 

the grocery store and the old railroad depot. The reason for the 
renovation of the town is, according to Mr. Carson, twofold: (1) to 
improve the community, and (2) to'' make a "shitload of money" when he selJs 
it. (I did not ask for an operational definition of how much money was 
involved, assuming only that it meant a good profit •) Eventually, Carson 
believes i.t will be _a bustling little community. 

The significance to the school district* of the Blooming Hills 
renovation stems from the fact that while Mr. Carson owns most of the 
businesses and a total of 10 acres in and around the little corranunity', 
he does not own the old city hall building which is located adjacent to 
the Traveler's Inn. VThen Ray Cosgrove offered to sell the old city hall, 
Mr. Carson submitted an cJffjiif of $40,000. Because of a personality con- 
flict between Carsoa and CosgroVe, Cosgrove refused Carson's offer and 
sold the old city hall to Mr. Jeff Smart for $2^5,000. (All dollar facts 
are those supplied by Mr. Carson.) Mr. Smart then rented the old city 
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hall to the School!, District for use as the Alternative High School, 
Mr. Carson trhen purchased the lot at the rear of the old city hall for 
$3,000 from , Mrs.. Cirace Hopkins, president of the local bank. Thus, .the 
situation amounts to the fo^Viowing: Mr. Carson owns all the land on 
three sides of the old city hall. Those who work at the Alternative 
,High School can eitiier park on\ the street or behind the building. The 
only problem is that to get to tjhe parking spaces in back of the building, 
the school people must Use the drive which belongs' to the Traveler's Inn 
and Mr. Carson. Mr. Carson's objection to the Alterhati^^e High School is, 
as he stated, "That those people are not performing a function that is 
a credit to the community." When asked to define what he meant by credit 
to the commiShity, Mr. Carson said, "Look. Th^ kind of services they 
perform could be performed anywhere, preferably in existing schools, or 
ii^a more central location. Those people do nothing for ^he town and, 
in my estimation, they discriminate against other kids because what it's 
costing theJ taxpayers to rent that building could bq used for other 
school costs and helping other kids^ No one comes to town looking for 
a bunch of schoolTp^ychoanalysts. It's not like a community service 
provided by a barbcfr, doctor, or businessman, and they don't contribute 
anythinq to the growth of the town or its businesses." Mr. Carson also 
noted that at the time the old city hall was rented out by the school 
district the Rivervale schoolXouse was vacant and could have been used 
ai5 the Alternative High School. \*his was seen by Mr. Carson as contempt 
by the administration towards the ta^^yer and nothing more than a game 
of political arm twisting. Mr. Carson saH^d, "If I wanted to I could be 
d* real bastard about the parking arou.nd the i^lace and just chain off the 

V 
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access to the rear parking lot. I won't , do thaj: because those people 
would just park on the street and take up space for customers who want 
to go to the other business places." I did not relate to Mr. Carson that 
I had talked to $^r, Chesterton/ but the fpllowing piece of information 
sheds a different light on Mr. Carson's npn-bastardly explanation for 
not chaining off the rear .parking lot. Recording to Mr* Chesterton, 



Mr. Carson has increased the amount of yrent charged to the man v;ho 

J 

operates the Traveler's Inn a total of $40.00 per mcxnth. Mr. Chesterton 
stated^ that the operator of the Inn .^lad been in and complained that his 
rent was being raised by $40.00 ana that Carson had told him he ?:ould 
recoup that loss if he would change the people at the Alternative High 
School $40.00 a month rent for, the use of the access road to the rear 
parking lot. Mr. Chesterton stated that the Traveler's Inn drive was 
a public access and. that no one could charge for its u^e. According to 
Mr. Carson/ the land and drive belong to him and can be roped off. tVhat 
will happen at this juncture is not known but the technique used by Mr. 
Carson to apply pressure on the administration through the Alternative 
High School is obviously indicative of a strong desire to get the Alter- 
native High School out of town. Interestingly/ Mr. C£^rson's attempt to 
have the operator, of the Traveler's Inn do his dirty work implies that 
he does not want to confront the school system in an open or direct 
manner. In effect/ he suggested as much when he said, "I won't personally 
interfere with anything that has to do with t^e Alternative High School/ 
but I can guarantee you that no one else will park behind that building 
when they are out of it — unless they have a car that's only 1 foot wide." 
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Clint an^ Bonnie Adams — Prairie Town: Referral 

Biographical Information 

1 . . - ^ 

Bonnie grew up and attended schools in Marquette County / Wisconsin. 

~ " ' » 

For the elementary gradds she attended a small rural school near Poynette. 

i 

Then she completed a 2-year teacher education program at Brown County 
Normal School.:^ She is a housewife and has been for many years. 

Clint grew up on a farm and worked with his parents on many farms 
m southeast Wisconsin. *He finished his formal education at the eighth 
grade level at various schools in Columbia, Dane, and Walworth Counties 
with 1 full year at Mt. Horeb. Clint works simultaneously as an inde- 
pendent 'contractor and for. another contractor. 

Although Clint does not consider himself a farmer, he j owns a 280- 

) I 
acre farm. They have lived on the farm and v/ithin the school district 

/for 12 years. They have lived in their present house on tljeir farm 

I 

property for 6 years. Before this period they briefly live^d on a 10-acre 
farm in a rural area near Madison, 1 

Their marriage of 16 years is the second one for both jgonnie and 

i 

Clint. They have 10 children, two of whom were born from tiieir marriage, 
arid three of whom presently live at home. Information about their children 
living at home follows; 

1. Jeff-'-lS years old. He went through New Holstein public school 
system but h* did not complete high school. 

2. Joyce — 15 years old. She has gone through New Holstein school 



Note; Anonymity required that names and placps be changed when necessary. 
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system and is currently at New Holstein Union High School. 

i • . 

3. Mary — 'lO years old* She is in fifth grade at Frederick Elementary 
School* 

Pergonal Impressions -'^ 

* I 

i 

Clint and'^Bonnie were very pleasant/ friendly/ and hospitable 
peoi-'le; I believe that they would "give you the shirts off their backs*" 
Several evidences of their generosity are apparent* i?or example, afte?: 
:>everal minutes of getting acquainted, Bonnie gave me an impressive little 
booklet about an historic landmark in the area. Also, they seem to take 
delight in having a set of their parents live witli them. A third example 
is that when a child marries, the i^ewlywods are given 2 acres of the farm. 
In summary, both of them impress me as being honest, fair, warm, and 
generous people with whom one can talk. 

Bonnie is of short stature, slightly overweight, and has grey 
hair. !Ior eyes and smile convey a feeling of warmth. Clint is about 
6 feet tall and slightly overweight. He has a rudy complexion with a 
twinkle in his eyes. Both of them appear in their mid-50 *s and were 
casually dressed* 

Bonnie and Clint describe themselves as "average folksv" Altso, 
even though thoy are Included on my loforral list, they do not consider 
themselves well versed on educational matters within the community. 

Both of them have worked hard for what thoy have. They live in a 
vory nice ranch slylo house set back from the road among troos. The 
interior of their home is tasteful, clean, ahd woll mv^intainc^^.* At; ono 
jJUrmities, thoy value the work ethic very mUch. In addition, OUi^^t ntrongly 
beliovas the imporxtanco of having things p^Htd for. A standard by wiach 



to measure one's success in life is if he is free from debt;. Wien .Clint 
was discussinq two of his son\, jke 
and trucks are paid for. 



jhe emphasized how their houses, cars^ 
! 



Instructional Programs 

Kindergarten is of concern 



to them. It IS a "touchy subje^rt** between 
them, for they disagree on its nethod of operation. Clmt believes chat 
vfenorally kindergarten is not aj^licable to every child; some 5-yoar-old 
children are as developed as first graders and have no need for kinder- 
garten. For exampiei one neighbor child was able to do simple mith ajid 
recite the alphabet before kindergarten. Although Clmt agrees with his 



cial development Vn kindergarten, he 



\ 



Vife that the child may need soci 

\ 

asverts that his- clas latos would not be at ht^ level. Bonnie maintains 

\^ 

tha^i «*very ch^ild ni^eds kindergarten m order to facilitate social 
adiu:^tment, 

thev sent their daughter Mary to a private kindergarten in the 
Freder^uk area, and both greatly enjoyed this arrangement. Clmt thinks 
that t'V'h family should voluntarily pay for itis own children to go to 
kinvlfi vj.irten. \\<^ does not want to pay taxes for mandatory entollment 
m rte-uohiV>i. especially when not every child needs it. He was willing 



t.^ .My 
to pay 



^viram 

\ I HO . I 

n*u^df*d 



$2S.).00 pvr year to send hin^ own child? it wat^his dectision alone 
for hiH child, y 

Olint prefers not to have kl'ndorgarten thi:^ cv>ining fall. The 
will v\3;*t SI 1, 000 and he doe^i not w.mt to |My any more t.txe^ / 
kuuiergarten was Offered at FredeiUk Elementary s^ohool, the 
r vA^uld lv» truvi, and eventually additional r^pace \%Muld be 
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Bonnxe and Clmt agree that the subjects of readirtq, vnrittng^ and 
arxthmotic constitute itiie core of teaching. Although Bonnie likes the 
Wide selection of miai-coursos whlcrt are offered at the hl9^ school, she 
believes that the ^'basics" need to be more empharuzed. Mso# re emphasis 
IS needed \n vocational education, though Bonnie thinks that the high 
Tcttool curricuiM i?> leaui t t ^ ^ -peKi tivoly toward this^ direction. 

Both of them appear quite conorvi ned about a student* s motivation 
to learn^ This concern seems understandable' m the light of having 
sf»veral children who have been uninterested m school and not finished 
high school. Clitit recollected that during his youU^ the subjects of 
history and geography were vcr^*^ boring; yet now a& an adult he v^^lues 
these suhiects very much. So, on the one hand, he believes that history 
and geography are invaluable for student"^, yet on che other hand, Clint 
di^likei^ seeing students •^turned off." He is aware of tMs conflict 
but** ht* askSr '^Why learn what doesn't mean anything?" Bonnie believe*^ 
that cour<.o^ such as history and geography definitely need to be tatight, 
lad It i?^ bastically the teacher's re£.|>onsibility to motivate the students* 
V; Bonnie namtams, '^A teacher*s duty is tvT^ the children, not her pocket-- 
b ^k.*' Both of them want to see children attend school because they arr 
really mt^tivated to learn rather than because they are '•forced" to attend: 



a*>3l a challenge for K'^rentJ* as well as teachers* 




Although Clmt values education, he does not consider it a fore- 
px^st piiority. Formal education i^ not the only criterion for a succ^s^- 
ful an ^ happy life. Tor example, one col I ego -educated man lives m th<\ 
area and app<*ar« to lead depre^^mg eKi.*^tonce. He has no wife^ famaly- 
nou*.*'^. ot ambition: ho mako*? a Uvu\q as a sharecropper. Another example 
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to Nft.?w that much formal education is not needed to succeed in life 
f neiqhb^n who h*\^ qono through the fourth gracje an^ who has an excciiont 
n*putattG>s^!5 a farmer* In contrast, another neighbor who graduated 
from college is a poor farmer, riot knowing how to finish cattle properly 
f»^r warket. Clint thinks that his childr-^n are just as well prepared. 
It n-'it nt*r*% for life than^many others incl»Hinq the valedictorians* 

Omclplme at the high school is of utmost concern to them sxnce 

tneir dauqhter J0yc^# who is a sophocore at Now Holstein Union High 

5.ho^4» h4^ had confrontations with .school personnel. Hex parents 

\i't,cri\M^ hux a^ on who likC-^ excite.*n#?nt; who it^ mischievous; who doe^ 

nv>t r authority figures, such A'*> Dr. Richmond; who is "turned dff" 

^.cfKi^r, th^:>ugh hrfr grade^ii are better than last year* \. 

^ At th»'- high school ♦ discinlift^^ not g^yd and sometiicse,*^ unfair* 

:'lxnt prote^^t-i that with Joyce*?; reputation ^he declared qui I ty 

hr^iotK^ proven innocent • So f^ometimen iihe is punished for what she did 

not ii* u i trore h^irshly than if another per»:»on had behaved the ham:* way. 

r.^r exar.pl^r *^oyce shipped school and was sunpended for ^several days. 

c^t veral day^ after returning to schcx^l, ^he ^at on a register irr th^ hail 

and wa-. disciplined. Joyce and her parents consider the latter repriuxand 

unfair* for other student?* sat on the register without receiving any ^ 

rifxtirvind^* whatsoever* Joyce was also disciplined for protesting, Cltnt 

/ 

^*-kA^v»^^ that ^itrict* discipline good bat only when it is applied to 

t*havxor vhich evokes disciplim^* it is ^Infair to punish an individikl 

t*^:aU'.*^ s^f cre'n pa«it. ^ " . • ^ ^ 
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Bot*j Af then agreo that tho nothads of discipiioo 4re imtf^cttvy^^' 
A discifiino involvios fitting m a ciaasroom fct a couplo of hoars aiti^t 
^chml iHtli other students i It is a *'bi9. joJ^^^" since cvoryone taiks, i$ 
rap5buncticus# and hasrftm. When ^ae accumulates 3-5 disciplmesr one 

sus?:*onded far I days. Suspension reinforces Joyce's prefer^ence to ; 
m.^t away fr^tn schooj for ;iaveral days; it ts no soi\itlon for her. 

Bonrrie reiterated as before that motyvation to ^tay in scho*Di 
m*od:a b^-j encoun^ed. For exanole, i^h/* prax^aed one **marvelous** 
4u-kcher who had helped her son Jeff* /e axtps about students ♦ lir.tens 
*to then, an^ aiways has an open-door /policy, 'they also i>rai5ed lix-^ 
Morehouae* a former- jt^r ii)c tpal r wivo for "many, ,many y^ars***. tried to 
per!»uade anoth^ir 5onr^ i^Dick^ to ar^jduatq. Both Mr. and Hth. >loicho^^ 



vere involved in reinforcing hin tt> remin jin 'school. One ^y during 
an apbomtisent w^tn. Clint, DicK. and Mr. fk>rehous?, tiig^inoical 3V4PP«<i 
HjlS lunch and let the phdne ring Xm.mterriipted se^^X times. Thi*J - 
fcic^hiivior'dG«K>nstrated to Clint and hi^ son»th^. cared. . 

I:, regard to Joyji^er the-. parents refected briefly on ^t heir own 
lK*havr;or^ They don*t have the timt^/^ ^?end wirh their, children like 
they ^mt either b^'cause they j/e involved xz\ their own activities or 
because their children .are^ivolved vith thais- own friends. Also, they 
^r*en to regret tjieir t^r eased lack of patience due to advancing age* 

Clljfjt prefei^Ao »5alve pro|>lem with othe^rs through listening and 
talking* Hovy^r, he tninfcs that a special type of education is needed 
for cnll'j^n who vandalize p^operv/. For ??xample, these students ,^ihould 
b'^.'^u^rai.^ from nchueHJl - f or a year and "put on a ^Jtom pile** in order 
x^l^t. them a«?e their muscles sij^ce that physical exercise Is what 



i5ta<ii-nt;<i warn: a a y way ^cn they vanialiso. Soru^lo doQs not beliavt} that 
•*peUct»aen" should monitog tho ha.Us. 



I* 



Dxsciplint* IS not considered a pcoblo^t at FredoxxcK' Sifeentary 
$chopl orwrilv ^because their onl|y\chii^ ac that scYpol^ Mary, is a; 
veli -behaved, qood i^tudent* 

S chMl B\uldin':;s and Faculty Nc<L?dfe 
. Bonnie bolxovs that the areas of Froderxck and New^lsceit^l 

>irv/*^ hxd <3r^ <:ch.^Jls in S|,ixto oft thexi ^^rowing sxzc. Th]?y^are cor rned ^ 
^honz inot^jased encollmcnt. 56r joxamf^Ie, at Fredi^rlck l^\is aot good 
that as^ m-^ny as 30 students ace :|n some jrjlassos. A'ci^'atly, Clint vo^ld 
.pref%*r to see a return of i;he one-xoom schoolhouse. * Thi^ s(^tup wuXd 
,»*ncouraqe students to do ff^re fo' th-jmse W ekx . For_t-xat?ple, i|t would 
teaca students Jbasics about liviltg b^* usin^' an. outside toilej. and by 

drinking, water from a dipper. One cannot loara everything i^ books and 

\ 

uMiisticaily not evoryoiie can a,ttund college, • )^ ^ 

Th^v both question the ne^<^ for a lichool ^psychologist. Bonnie has 
r«».^id fron others^ th^it if cinDticjnajl problems are doalxwith xp a child's 
»^5rlV future potential problcias and ?son*>y can bo s.^ved. She 

tnh*y:* vit^ thi^ ;:*pirtion to a cdrtain extent but needs proof that mon^jy 
caiT^be OTved ^in the Icmg run. She^ furtJier asserts that 'it the, ^ r 
te'^chr^r * restx>'nsibility to identify problems and make r$5errala, tbu»-' . 
prcrludlr he need for a school psych61ogist. 



T^ xf3^ and Costs * ^ " . , 

. of thew firmly agr».e that jhey presently have moYe taxes than \^ 

t.}s>:r/ c^n afford, ^lxnt apologis^^s for his self ishnC^s^^ but a schcfc)l 
fi^WCJ^-iolo^iU cannot be afforded. In addition, .^tate policy will|t^^rc 



tkK\^t\th Clin?. chiftk^^-'Vmt *i u\n%i^ xf* n^Qccss^ry hut a heal.tH, 

t?«iUfB*> is. <if- luK^r/ *#ucn camtot fe^ ^ffo.* d^d* ^ - ' . - . % , 

'Shi^y <]^aie'5^lon. '^M^ it^C'^l prxxfritii???*^ . f^c>r ^^xampi0,* a coupled of 

ii«^htr^V?i for fcotelesf ^r^ stsflxcie^iit aad consider ably^. i^ass^ money. ^ 

V Bonnie-. a;id ?Un.v emp^a^jLiai^d thht Uiey want th^ iie^t pos&ibl<^ 'oduca- 

' - - ' ^ : ' 

txm^ lor.tnolr children. ' Yet concerned virthi 't;<u<es ah m\ch 

i^SJth /^a^ation* Ai^ Cl'l;it jokingly assents* ^li ll-can*t dirink champagne* ~ 

Jii:'** I^>l?5tf3in K-i2i he ai^^sost cof'xyin^ed. that xt necess^iry an ordca' * 

ai?:>^.|t>\ro vtate and federal fihii^icxaA a^d*- ^ . * . , ' 

t*:*th *>t tjhom C^vos: a sfeo-arat^r* Lakeland District Cbre^k the LaH^^ land 

*r \i otl' iKC^ Holst^MJi) if the Mxpayc?rs of Ne-^ Holateia Union High " , 

?c^^h'»l Dit^^trrict do r^ot h^vc? to pf»y for 'i.^ii . ' > . ^ ' . i 

* ♦ * 

• » - • 

,i»"v:^;ceas^» xn tno - co^unity. jxipuiatlon has adversely affc<^t^d 

tovolve^Tient m school £xincftion^. For e^^t^ple, f?3fcoeting^ a-r^ not as 

^ ' . ' ' / * 

voll ^^ittmdcd' in the oasx*- Scbc^^l evontts and concerrt^ do. aot,'^ecm 
- * - . . » • 

to be* ti^s foc^il point of thr^ oomur<ity as bney, once* ware* ' ^ . . 

. T^4^ topic pr6{2?itctd di4^cu^sic:t about rho^pe.opie ^hjo llvf? An 
Predef ick- Hoa^Ws* Clint and Bonnie vii^v thei&e individuals as a p^jsltavc: 
asset tihe ^raa, Iney sr. a^ cataiysts in promoting ni*ct*ss4^y ?^erv;tcci:^f 



*4\\ch .n? Strict li<jht<s, ri:)lice protoction^ newspaper dglivery, and 



i.' Kmdorqarten, Th<!?ao foopie contribute new ideas and chall-enges/ both 

of which are'ht^aithy tot the atea* ^ • - 

• Clint doscrdbes these piopie ass being different in that they are, 

' ' ' ' ' " ^ < ^ ' > ^ ' 

i:sot thi^^Tiind of people who just drop in to visit or with whom to mak^ 

u:if crtsani. However, Clint associates wi4;h them through committees and 

^ ' . - V" / 

' * ^ «>?t»j^]lbyments *-an<^ thinks that they are fine peopVe, As he conveyed, 

' **wt,-ai^th* doesn't turn mo, off generally, ifs the person hinself." * ' • 

'\ ~. ' '?Ukj& and Jean- STnitft * , ^ 

• ♦ . , ^. , ' . ' 

%*^ddtc»§s or phone could Be* found* Mike is Town tlqrk and 

' \ ' . acxiv^ on^^any cojsmittees* Jean is very knowledgeable, on ^ 

, • * school jnatters, especially Ciiapter 89. ^ 

' . *. ' ' ' ' 

2. '.Mr-* aiid Mr^- Dean Bradley ' ' - * 

. hfXdres'^i Route 2, Mew lioi^tem 
Location ? Junction of Highway and M>!' 

*v ■ . _ . 

' » Both 5ire* substitute t^a'ch$rs« Active m tnej, community. 

3 . Mr . and Mrs ♦ Frank Schw^«b ^ ^ - . 

.1 * 

7 • ' Adi^ros^i Route 2, New Hotetein 

\, ^ They^have children in school, **fhey are a .different type of , 

. - ^ . peopH'^than wc* are^-weil* off and well educated*" 

» 

^ ' ' * 4* Mr* and Mrs. Del Kalinke 

^, ' Addresi^s Boute 3* New.Hol^itein 

Location; ^o ddors north of the Adamss 
. Vt»ry op^mronate.d, ^ 
^ Clint, and &>nnie*s na^es tnay ^e used »n contacting these individuals. 

, It fm^ to contact Bonnie and Clint again f if necessary as a follow-up. 
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THE AKV OF INTERVIEWING 



This section, like the preceding one, is concerned with standardized 
interviews, containing either closTed or open questions. ►A few of the 
points apply also to unstructured and par}:ially structured interviews, 
but for the most part such interviews require, greater skill/ and a quite 
different interviewing procedure (see Chapter 7, pages 263^268), 

the quality of interviewing depends tirst upon proper ^tudy design. 
Eve5 the most skilled interviewers will not be able to collect valid 
and useful 4Sta if the schedule of questions is inadequate to the sur- 
vey's objectives or has been put together clumsily. On tlie other hand, 
if they are properly selected and 'trained, a staff of ordhts^y men and 
women using a well-designed standardized' questionnaire cany^liclt the 
required information; . - ** ^ ' . 

, Within' the liaits of survey design, however, there is. ample rooih 
for "the art of interviewing" to come into play. The interviewei^^' s 
art consists in creating a situation wherein the respondent* s ansv.*ers 
will be reliaBle and valid, .The ideal usually sought is a permissive 
situation in' which the respcrtident is encouraged to voice his^or her 
frank opinions^ without , fearing that his oi her attitudes will be re- 
vealed to otliers and wlthoue the expression of any surprise or value 
judgment by the interviewer • - j 

The first requisite for successful interviewing, therefore, is to 
create a friendly atmsphere at^ to put the responofent at ease. With 
a pleasiint, cotif ident approach osA a questionnaire that starts off 
easily, this is usually not dif eicult to achieve- ; Prom then on, the 
Ja^terviewer's art consists in asking the questioi?^ properly and intellx-- 
gibly, m obtaini^ig a valid and meaningful response, and in recording 
the response accurately and complet^y, : \ 

/ " . 

CHE/iTING A FRieiDLV ATMOSPHERE 

The interviewer* s introduction should be bri^f^ casual, and posi- 
tive. The study's interest lies in the actual question^,' and the inter- 
viewer sh<^uid get into them as quickly as possible. Lengthy introduc- 
tions or c^planatiws only arouse the respondent's curiosity or 
suspicion* The best approach iei "Good morning. I»m working on a 
local public-opinion survey and would like to g.«t a few of your idcas^ 
For^< instance y. •♦'—and read fche first question. Frequently the re- 
spondent wil^^ answer that question and go right ahead with the entire 
interview ^s^lth only the most cursory inquiries about the objectives of 
the survey. • 



» 1 ' ' 

^ This Appendix is taken, with slight modifications, jfrom a dis-- 
cussion by Paul..B* Sheatsley which appeared in Volume II of Research 
Methods ij\ Social Relations , edited by !4arie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, 
and Stuart Cook (The Oryden Press, 1951), pages 463-492* 



The interviewer's aim should be to interview everyone eligible 
for the sample, A ^small proportion of respondents will be suspicious 
or hosVxle, and a larger number may require a little encouragement or 
persuasion; but the good Interviewer Will find that hardly 1 person 
in 20 actually turns him or her down. Many people are flattered to 
b© sirtgled out for an interview. The interviewer shou**^ answer any 
legitimate questions the respondent has and should, if ni. ossary, pro- 
his or her credentials and explain that names are not recorded, 
Sthat the interview is not a fest (there are no "right" or "wrong" 
Aswers) , <ind tb^tt in a democracy it is important to find out what 
^*70plo think about important issues-*-and the only. way to find out is 
to 4Sik thorn. 

Th*e interviewer's manner shduld be friendly, courteous, conversa- 
tiunal, Utid u.nbia3^ed. The interviewer should bo ne^thier too grim nor 
vxi effusive; neither too talkative nor too timid. The idea should be 
r>o p ut the regpondonV at case , so that he or she will talk freely and 
tally. A htiKit remark about the weathefvthe family pets, flowers, 
'*>r children will often serve to bxfeak the ice. Above all, an informal,, 
i^orivcr^ja^ional interview is <Jependent upon a thorough xnastery by the 
mtervi^er of the actual questions in tJie schedule. Thfe intervlev/er 
should T>e familjatr extough with them to ask them ponversationcilly, rather 
rFian. read them st»ffl/; and he or she should know what questions are 
coming TiJy^^ stTWierc will I>e no aPwT^Ward'^pauses" or she studies 
the quotvtionriaire't' . . . 

T^ie interviewer's job is fuii^atoen tally that of a reporter, not an 
evangelist, a cur losity- seeker , or a debater. He or she should take 
*ili opinions in stride, and never show surprise or disapproval of a 
respondentia answer^ The interviewer should assume an interested 
warmer toward his or her respondent's opinions and never divulge his 
or her own- If the interviewer should be af^vCd for his or her views, 
h^- or she should laugh off the request with the remark that his or her 
job at the moment is to get opinions, not to have them. 

The interviewer must keep the direction of the interview in his 
>r htj£ hands, discouraging irrelevant conversation and endeavoring 
tu keep the respcndont on the point. Foxtunatoly, he or she will 
usually find that the rambling, talkative respondents are the very ones 
who least r**^ent a firm insistence on attention to the actual business 
o£ rjio mtervit w. 



ASKING rtiE f^ESTlOUS 
«* 

Unless the interview is unstructured or only partially structured, 
interviewer G must be impressed with the importance of asking e ach ques- 
tion exac tly as it is worded . Each question has been carefully pre- 
testecl t*: excess the precise meaning desired in as simple a manner as 
|x>8sible. Interviewers must understand chat ov*en a slight rewording 
qf the question can so change thfe stimalc.s as to provoke answers lu a 
r\xitG:tmt frame -of refe:reiice or bias the response. 
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Any impromptu explanation of questions is similarly taboo. Such 
aii explanation a9ain may change the frame of reference or bias the 
rt*t:iiOmWt and it m.aany to' goc» that if each interviewer were per- 
mitted to vary the questions as seemed best, to him or her, the survey 
director would have no assuremce at all that responses were in corn- 
parable terms* If any respondent gives evidence of failing to under- 
stand a pcirticular question, the interviewer can only repeat it slowly 
and with proper emphasis, offering only such explanation ae may be 
specifically authorized in his or her' instructions and, if understand^ 
ing is still >lacking, note this fact on the schedule. 

For s^ilar reasons, the questions must be asked m the same order 
'^'^>-.t*hey appear on the questionnaire. Each question sots up a frSme of 
rt^Teren-Ce for succeeding questions^ and it is assumed that each respon- 
dent will bo expose^ to the same stimulus. Frequently the answer to 
a later question will be, influenced by 'facts Called to mind in an 
oarlier one? to ask the later question first, even though to the 
xnterviower there seems sound- reason for doing. so, will destroy the 
ooraparability of the interviews. 

The inten/iower, finally, must ask, every question, unless the 
directions on the questionnaire specifically direct him or her to 
i^kip certain onps. It may sometimes seem tliat the respondent hat; 
already, m answering a prior question, qlven hip or her opinion on 
.1 subsequent one, but the in^^erviewer must nevertheless ask the lator 
* question In order to bo sure, perhaps prefacing his or her inquiry with 
3cene such phrase as "Mow you may already have touched on this, but . . . 
Similarly, even if the question seems foolish or inapplicable, the 
interviewer must never csmit asking it or take the answer for granted. 
Again, he or she may preface the inquiry with some 3uch remark as, 
"Wow I have to ask • 

OBTAIN ll^G TUB RESPONSE 

It 'night be thought a simple matter to ask a respondent the re- 
quired questions and to record his or .her replies, but interviewers 
will soon find that obtaining a specific, complete response is [ler- 
hapji the most difficult part of their job. People often qualify oi 
hedqtj tneir opinions? they answer "Don't know" in order to avoid 
thinking about the question; they misinterpret the moaning of the 
question; they launch off on an irrelevant discussion; they contra- 
dict themselves — and m all these cases, the interviewer usually has 
to probe . ' ' 

Alertness to incomplete or nonspecific answers is perhaps the 
critical test of a good interviewer, and since no one can forr^seo 
all the possible replies which may call for probes,* each interviewer 
must un lerytand fully the overall objective of each question, the 
precmo thing it la trying to measure. Both the written instructions 
and the oral traini?ig should emphasize the purpose of the question and 
should give ex«m? * ul inadequate ri^plles which wore commonly encoun- 
tered during the pretest- By the time he or she is actually out 
mtexrviewing, the interviewer should have formed the automatic habit ot 
asking him or harself, after each reply the respondent giv.^^: "Does 
that -completely answer the question I just asked?" * 

' . ■ 83 • . 
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When the first reply ia inadequate, a simple repetition of the 
<|ueatt««i, With proper omphaBis, will, usually uuffico to get a rooponao 
m jjatisfactory tenns. This is pu^ticularly offoctivo when the reapon-- 
dent has seemingly misunderstood the question, pr has answered it 
irrelevantly, or has responded to ojcxiy a portion br'i-t. If the respon-- 
dent's answer is ^ Vague or too general or incomplete, an ofCe'ctive 
probe is: "That's interesting. Could you expJain that a little more?" 
6r "Let's s.<^e, you said. . . . Just how do you mean that?" 

. Throughout, the interviewer must be extremely careful not to 
imggest a possible reply. People sometimes find the questions diffi- 
cult, and sometimes they are not deeply interested in them. In either 
case, they will welcome any least hint from the interviewer which will 
enable them to give a creditable response. Interviewers must be 
thoruaghly impressed with the harm whi'.h results from a "leading probe," 
from any remark which "puts words in their nouth/' To be safe, the 
interviewer should always content him or herself with mere repetition 
of all or part K^f. the actual question, or with such Innocuous non- 
direct ive probes as are suggested in the preceding paragraph. 

The "Don't know" reply is another problem for the jr^terviewer . 
Sometimes that response represents a genuine lack of opinion; but at 
other times it may hidx^ a hoot of otlior attitudes: fear to speak 
ortLf'ii mind, reluctance ^^o focus on the issue, vague opinions never 
/♦•t ekpressod, a stalling *or time while thoughts are marshaled, a lack 
of comprehension of the question, etc. It is the intorviowor * s 30b 
to dititingujtsh tunong all these types of "Don't know" responses and, 
when appropriate, to repeat the question with suitable assurances. 
In omj case, for example, he might say, "Perhaps I( didn't make tnat 
too clear. Let me read it again" f in another, he or she might say, 
"•Well, lots of people have never thought about that before, but I'd 
like to have your ideas on it, just the way it seems to you." Or, 
.^qain, he or she might point out, "Well, I 3ust want your own opinion 
on it. Actually, nobody really knows the answers to many of these 
♦^-c^ritions." 

t>ualifii*d answers to questions that , have boon procodod in terms 
of "Vos-No," "Appr<we-Disapprove" or similar dichotomies are an inter- 
viewing problem which is actually in the domain of the study director, 
far as possible, the most frequent qualifications of opinion should 
be anttcipisted in the actual wording of the question. , If very many 
people find it impossible to answer because of unspecified contin- 
gencies, the que«3ti<in is a poor one. Ho^t qualifications can bo fore- 
•iuen ah a result of the protest, and those that nrc n6t taken care of 
t»y revisions of the wording should be mentioned in the instructioNS to 
interviewers, with directions on how to handle such answers. In some 
C;tso8, cpecial codes may be provided for the most frequent qualifica- 
tions: ii. other cases the interviewer may bo instructed to record them 
a?5 **Don't know" or "Undecided/' In avoiding many qualifications in- 
herent in the response to almost any opinion question , the interviewer 
may find jt helpful to use phrases such as, "Well, in general, what 
would you say?" or "Taking everything into consideration/' or "On the 
basis of the way things look to you now'." 
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REPORTING TllE RpSPONSE ^ * 

Thero are tyo chid* moana of recording opinions daring dho inter- 
viov^* If the qucation is pro9odort, the Uitorviewor need only chock <i 
box or circle a cddo, or otherwiab. Indicate which code ctomos cioaeat 
to, the respondent' o opiniQn. If the question has /tot been prec?odod, 
the interviewer is expected to record the reaponao Verba tip. 

On precoded quoationnajitrea, errors and omia«iona in recording aio 
a frequent aourco of interviewer ^rror. In the midst of trying to pin 
the rc;ya£>ondent 'down to a apecific answer, keep hia "or her attention 
fi^om flagging, remember which quodtion cornea next, and the many other 
prbbl<?msrThat engage the interviewer's attention in the field* it la 
_ tfut aurpriaing that he or aho will aometimes neglect to indicate Ihd 
rofipondont*8 reply to one of the itcma, overlook aome-p^rticular 
queat\lon, check the wrong code on another, or ask some oUior queatlun 
^ when Xt should be akipped,- 

*i;he better the Interviewer, the fewer the mistakea he or ahe 
will iTiake, ,but oven the beat intorviewera will occasionally be guilty, 
Th'^ unforc-ivablc ain ia to turn in the intex*view as complete when it 
containa nuch orrora and omiasions. The only certain way for the inter - 
viowpr to avoid ,tlua is to mako^ an automatic habit of inapecting each 
interview, ixnmediately after it'\i completiph, before ho or she goes, on 
to another reapondent, to make s$ure that it haa been filled in accurately 
and completely. If the interviewer la lacking any information, he or 
\ she can go back and ask the reapondent for iti if hia or her quostionnairo 
contaxna any errors or omiasiona^ he or ahe can correct them on the ^poli 
rf his or her handwriting illegible in places, or If he or ahe haa 
recorded verbatim replies only sketchlly, ho or aho can correct the 
woakneas light there* If he or she j>faits until later in the day, or 
until he or she retuma home at night, he or aho will have forgotten 
many of the circumatancoa of the interview, o^ perhapa the proapect 
of editing the whole day's work will aeem so forbidding that he 6r 
she will skip the matter completely. 

The importance of clerical eri^ors and omiasiona can bo impresaed 
upon the interviewer during training by {X)inting out that the question- 
naire iH deaigned aa an integral whole> and that the omiatiion or in- 
accurate reporting of a single anawer can make the entire interview 
worthlesa. Thua, if for each qucation the reaponaea of pe^raona wiUi 
* different amounts of education are to be ahown oeparatelyj» and the 
interviewer neglects to record the amoui;t of achooling the reapondent 
has had, that whole interview must be discarded in that pat*t of the 
analyaia. j 

In reporting reaponaoa to free-anawer que«?tiona. Interviewers 
should be <\waro of the importance of complete, verbatim reporting. 
It will often bo difficult to get down everything the reapondent 
says in reply, but aside from obvious irrelevanciea and repetitiona, 
this should bo the goal. Intorviewera ahould be given scm'- idea of 
the coding procesa, ao that they can see the dangera of aummarizing, 
abbreviating, or paraphrasing reaponaea. Unleaa the coder can view 
tha vhole anawer, juat aa the respondent aaid it, he or ahe ia likely 
to claaaify it improperly or lose acme important distmctlona that 
should bo made. 
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Intorv luwora ahouia bo im»tructe<l to quoto tht> loaixindont ditfi.tlv 
iu»?t a« if thoy wore ncwB ropottora takinq down tho stdtomoiit of an , 
xtnpoitAnt; officitii, ParaphraBli^g tho ropiy, avunmarlsimj it xn tho 
intorviovor*?j own worda# or "poliahin<| up** any slang, curalmj, or bad 
•liaiwmu nut only tiskn diotuctimj tho ro»pondont'« moaning and omphani 
but aJUi^o loaos tho color of lUB or her roply. Froquontly tho verbatim 
totip^mooa of individualo aro useful m the final roport ilUuitra- 
tiomj of tho nuances of attitudes, and they should not bo abbrovi%itoii 
or d I, started. 

Although It lii friKiuontly difficult to record renponsos verbatim 
Without uning »horthand|** a few ttimple techniquea can groatly incttMno 
the interviewer's apee<^.-aiui^a«jJ^o to which he or tihe aucceedn m 
the vt^rbatim rifcordlng of reQi>on«eB» It i« perfectly pemistuble to 
a tk the respondent to wait until the intorvrlewer geti\ down "that laot 
thought (that'ti pretty interoBting) but tn order not to nlow up the 
interview, the following devices will be* fuund helpful for »poedy re- 
v.ndin*i. Firrtt, an interviewer f?bould be pr^ep^red to write as soon 
he ut ihe hajji ^^iSrked a quoBtion and to write whi>le the respondent talkn 
not w^ibing until the entire ren|x>nBe 10 completed* (Kxijerienced 
uitvrviewets often finifih their recording of the prior^ roaponse while 
thi*y aak the next queistiun and the retnA:mdent iti conBidi>ring hi a or 
htir^ reply,) Second, the interviewer nhould use common abbroviat ionu . 
tiurd, Oi Che shauld not bother to erase, but should cro^ia out in- 
^ae.ui^ Fourth, he or ;>}u* may depart from tho ideal verb<^tim recoiding 

o the extent of using a telegraphic r^tylei omission of "a,'* "the*" 
and uuch parenthetical expret^sions as "well/* "you know," ^•let^'n 
:<iL*e,** wiU ordu^arily not lend to Ioj3« or di^'^^tortlon of moaninq. But 
the interviewer should not sjpeod up his or her recording by moVely 
)ott»ing down hoy wordiei here and there* Tlie Connecting words ahd 
pht i OS Ako eavHily forgotten, and the recnVdcd answwr, even if it 
miNin^ :Ktntething to the interviewer, may ^>r,ove incomprehensible' to the 
codern* * ( 

It !•> generally helpful if, on ihe precoded quentiona, tht» Inter- 
\n*wtjr reixntti verbatim anything the resixandent says to explaih or 
^fuxlify hl«^ or hor coded reeponsei but he or she ahould not soHctt 
uuAi commentu. The volunteered rcmArRi3 of re8x;»ondentn often hi^lp the 
Ktudy director later in evaluating the meaning of the nesults and 
warti him or her of any commonly held qualifications or di/ferences 
itx mtennity of opinion. 



Sampling is* ar\ essential p*trt of the intervlwer's )ob* No 
mattetxhow precise and detailed the original sampling design, its 
^*xi»cutii>n will depend upon the training and competer^ce of tho inter- 



'Shorthand recording, although it has the advantage of more 
oaaily achieving a verbatim repor^, has tho disadvantage .of requiring 
Iat<tr transcription, whxch may Viw;y t^jiw^ t— naumxng aiid thus ex- 
penaivo. 




the jit»%»ondt 
vrhovo ho ol* 
viVi^id orror 
U tho 
.vxow^r nhoul 



luulor *iuot.i-ruu?tpliUi| cni^lit .^ni^ in which^^o or seU^ct^ 
nts to bo intot-vlewoi}, mow vmdor prchAbiUty^ n.unplinq, 

han no froodom of chi^tco, he or «he muiBt 1^ careful to 
and bia«* 

lan^lo IS predeBiqnated bv nAme, for oXtuntUe, the inter- 
i ix? siiven advice on how betit to make contact with the 



v^njUvimnl xndividualo and hctw to overcome any hostility he or she may 
Encounter ^ if a ity^^tem of substitution is provided for cane^ in which 
ttie original ly deniqnatod rcHponden^annot bo interviewed, the cxrcum* 
Htanccn in vMch &\3lmtit\xtio\\'pt ate aTtrn^ should be described ca^e- 
tully no tha:: the ^amj?le will not be biaticH^M* tiw\^ free ax\ exercit^e of 
thi^ proviBj 

11 the jample i^ of an area t^^e^-tlui.^ is, i^Jy it inv^oivet^ ?^election 
^ f >K<;4lmq mitH within a luven area accorOmq to\vxne prearranged 
r i^in--Wi*rv eworo must be ttorouqhly trained In ^it^V^ecvicrou. it hat^ 
W^*n fouiM, or exampiOr that biai^lnq *^^*>vb may e^islW creep into the 
U Umg oj\dwcUin*3 units, and into th^^upjx>scdly rand^v selection of 
hou^4ohold^^. utid of individual re^ppndontM within thqse h^u^ehold?^. 

Bia*u> »u Lre partictilarl v UHt*ly Ui\der nuota nampUna* it\ which the 
icUerviewi^r | oUvt^^ the mibjectn* It i*^ enpoclally likeiy to oc*:'ur 
wh*^fi ^|Uotas/ar«:» dsaiqm^l U\ tC^m^ji of economic levelx^, thh definition 
*U which ly lar^^sely wb*!* ..'tiyi^ Unlen vxne rot^tvaint il^ exerci'se<l 
M£ on .thr> i/it*|rviewera» they will qenerally tet;^ to pa«tH Up pV>rson<^ who 
*i*.K3k unpL^a«^;*tnte unintere*5ted, or inarticulate, and to t?eek out indi- 
vidua I <:hey 
dan^iyr Inat * 
wi U X*^ Ci m r 
t.iliou of par 
It <ie 
nve mtervie 
:heck on thlt^ 
tiunal inform 



think will *iiivf» them "^tood" answers* There if* also the 
nless area control t* are introduced, too many intervnew?? 
itrate4 tn ^^ne neiqhboih<.>od, wiU\ consequent 5verrept e^^en - 
( icuia;^ reUqiouJs^, occupational^ or nationa| qroupt^. 
\erally helpful,, when a qvtota-typo ^sample i^uned, to 
ver^^. mfomal quotas in termn of education and to Keep a 
factor an the intervi^^'*i are returned* Such\n addi* 
ill control will <*n^*ux>e some affort on ti>e part o<. intov 
viovt->n utiir u .^liota samjUo^ to-avold the unual tendency of mc^dinu 
too fc»w t e^♦J.^l^f »Umt*^ in the lowest educational and ^^ocioeconixnic ^1rr^wp«, 



and vtll perm' 
who nwM*m to b< 



t the «^tudy director to caution any meiHlH^ri^ of the ntatf 
guilty of iwimplinq biaa of thi*A type* 



lntc»rview?r "bia*«"**that ayj^trmatic* difference?^ from int«i- 
vi*^wer to into viewer or, occa«iot\ally, syntematic errort? on the part 
il many or eve^ all interviewors-*may <?nter not only m Uk* !Sel«H"tion 
of the oeunple, but also in the asking of <][uestiona and tim eliciting 
and recording < f ro?;ponsQ^. Intervioner bia.^ is not simply a matter of 
|.re}uditve^d or tntrau\ed intervrevt^ exortlnq influence on tlteir re^^xMi- 
dent-i and dolil eratoly^or carelessly distorting thcV answoris l<lby receive. 
The dangers of blan cannot be over<;omG simply by hirtnq 'UmpartiaT* in- 
tor' .uwerti. Th<s fact that an interviewer has stronq opinions on the 
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'*uMoct umler uutvoy ^^oot* not nocei^^atliy mt-an tiwrC his or her work 
*»iU h*-* biatuvi, nor doo^ th*> (^ct that he or^-«jfi> has no s?tron<? ^5t\\n«i 
< t < I her own ^^^^suvuly mkc hu* or-^Kor work free frocx l>ias. 

Much of vhat w oaii ^interviewcr^i*v^ can t5^ore cx>rrectly b«» do- 
> tilled as 4nttn\i*-«^r djf ferefisy^ wh^ch are inherent in tho fact th.i^ 
kat^^rviewer^ ar** human be^»<? and not machines and Uiat they do m>t all 
work identically or ^^fSXilbly, The f^t that respondents^* too, are 
h^mm Ix.-AjL^, with- differ ing pori*eptioiis, Judginents^ ^d |>er6onaiitles. 
-^inily coct|jvWfT^- the differences that wuld occur even If the iiiter- 
V i*^^x.x^^<7'Xo rn^»v,H^i m evaluating physical instead of human tnatet lal^..^ 
Jj.-^ not expected, therefore r Uuitv interviewers will unfailingly 

i ir^if bacx cor^iplcte, comparable, and valid r«port^. Although a lar^^e 
fionl* r of the nore obvious t>iJes of error at^ bias can be overcos??e by 
^Hf topnati rjethodH of mtervjiewer selection and training ► aotne are 
t-^vind to rosnain, Fortut^ately, however, it is easier tck the f^tudy ' 
dit* ;tot to b*eco??te avaro of the bi,ases of mteWiew^r^, and*thus to 
discoi^it their effects* in h^^ or her interpretation of the data, than 
It 1,1 for the clinician, the experynenti^r , or the participant observer 
to dVftect hlt^ or her own bias whenChe or j^he coUccls the data* 

AsiLtujnin*:? an unbiased tion of respondents, bias in ^ ^e inter- 

view -situation appears to co5t»e about throu^jh (I) the re%^nd aVb jM?r- 
r'>-|tri xf| of the int»^rx'iewer, and (2) the interviewer's perception of the 
t**S|fN>nd*M^t» We unnc* the terry perc eption here in the broad sen^e, which 
*?^^h.iu?.eH tn*^ m»:u\ner in ^^hich the relation between interviewer and 
lon^'^^^^iofit IS vntluenved ^nd modifi*?d by their wi^he^, expectation , 
in4,per?^05iality *?Uuctur«>, 

There isi an abundance of eK^^runontal evidence to prove that 
l>ia*^ mv re^^ult, under certain conditions, reqardlenn of an>^hinq the 
intMrviiwer rn^iy do to eliminate it» In one *^tudy, SO^ of a sasiple 
^ I non-»^%"wi 4\ rt^njHMidentJi told mm-^^ewish interviewer?* that they 
thouiiht J«^wu had too much influence in the business world, wliercaa 
T»iy .^2% of an equivalent sample voicc^i that opinion to Jewi^^^h mterr 
'-i»?wi r«s. Similar ex|>erments have shown t^iat blacks will frequently 
»a^w* r differently when interviewed by white i^eopie^ and that wrkinQ- 
.la^5t ri> ^|x>ndenti> are less liXely to talk freely to mlddle-clas^ inter- 
vnvors. Such effectis can occur no matter how consclontxpusly the 
i^ntcrviewer attempt^! to be •*unbl^sed»** 

Th»* maqnituiie of thej^e effects naturally vatic with the. way m 
wiiich th** respondent perceives the sltuatic^u Thus, m one study, it 
>as dvtni^nn traced that blacks Sfx>ke ?nure frankly witli white interviewer ? 
in NtMi* York than they did m Hemphlc, Tennessee* The interview mo 
ituati xi wa3 "Obiectively*" the same m both c^ii4e^f 15iR^tl3tSp5n3«F 
j^^r^viviHi It differently* By «ilteriaq the respon^ieiit • ^ perception ot 
the Mtuation (for exampl<>* by a*»?f»iif him or her that ins or her ^ 
name will not be recorded), these biasinq effe«-ts can oftetl be re- 
duced, but they can seldom be ^limmat^d. / 

The sti^y director should keep these matters in mind when he^jr 
,^he selects his or her intetvlovers, and the ^taCf should bo worluKi 
t>f the danv^eri^.. It tr^ for reasons of tliis type that intervi^etiers are 
usually intttructed, for example, to dreas incon8plc\iou8ly.<o ti\at their 
viothes ^ind appearance will not Influence lower 3ocio«?c*"uomic re^pijnd«»nt 
tu i^tervii?w the respondent privately §jo that his o^ her opinions will not 




itttsrted by tho presence of ^a^o tVurd porscn? and to adopt an mfomrf^ 
onvert:^atton4i mnnor in an effort to achieve the best possible rapi>ort» 

N.it all interviewer effects operate thrduqh the. xe^pondcjit*^s per- 
c^eptAcsi of the interviewer, however • Indeed. Vespoodents appear 

t*. be totally limine to even the most flagrant biasing characteristics 
of ttte interviewer. F»Uly as iiapottant.a source, oi Ma^ are the inter- 
vAewer'Si percept! one of his or her rosponSent* isatter how standard!^ 
the q^iestionnaire c^y be and no^tter how rigxdly the interviewer my 
t^> instructed, he or ahe sti^ iras much opportunity to ex^tcise fre 
vf choice during the actuJil interview^ and it is often bis or her 
pt?rceptlon of the resjjwdent^that determines the ^d!nnbr m >hlch h 
or ^^ge a^ks the quest lor ^ tjfe' way m which he or ^ho probes, his j^r 
n^z classification of equivocal resp<^se3 to preceded questionsV an . 
h^_* or her recording of verbatiia answers • / 

Interviewer?? do nc^t approach each new respondent in an uAst^- 
•^ar^-l, fanhtom Inde^zd^ they often have^strohg expectation&>&rtd stereo- 
t>i>e^*. >>jhich are more and more'iij^ely to come ifito play as "they continue 
intervievmg. Or. the basis of their past judgrnents, or of prior ansverc- 
received fr<^ other reaporidents, they may, for exanjple, quite uncon- 
s^ciouslv comii^ to associate lacK of education with ethnic or reljkglous 
pre^udicei or tbev may cojve to^anticipate a large number of opinion'' 
r<'^i^:>nse« frc^-^the blacks they .interview. Such expectations will alaost \ 
inevitably affect their perfonssu^ce* . ^ ^ 

Thus, given the sar.e "^^o opinion** response frosn a wealthy business- 
r-ian Mid frotn a black houswife# thf^y may probe the fonner*s reply^ in 
tntf" belief that an opinion, muut be lurking there socrtCKhere, vhereak they 
VI 1 1 routinely accept tha latter ^s rstply witJ^out proUing and go on to 
the m:!xt 'qucfition. An experixnental study has ^howr^ that when tiie 
»^ane i^tii vocal answer regard in^ aid to Europe wa^^^^edded first xn an 
'"iNoiationisf* context of 'jprevic^us resj^n^es and, 'then m an ''inter-*' 
na':iii::jnali^.'t*' context, only 20% of tho^ interviewersr classified it in . 
international I'st terras xn.tht? first context^ b<tt of the same inter- 
viewers alas<»ified*it as mtexnationalist in/ the second context* Ex- 

ni^e^t^^ on verbatici reccsrdmq have al^ s^KDvn that' interviewers tend 
ix^ ;,;«:l4^ct from long answers <iiose parts that most nearly confom to 
th«>ir own ifxpectations or opinions and to discard the tejjt. 

A final source of bias arises from tht> interviewer perception of 
tuition** if ho or she sees the results oi the survey as t^^^sible 
threat to ra.j or her mtc-rests or beliefs^ for exaii^iie, he or she is 
likv*iy to introduce bias* * Or if he or she regards the assignment .as 
mFO^^*^ibl«>, he ox, she is almost bound to iattx>duc^ bi*is. Such diffi- 
culties .:an best be overcocne by ^iroper mot^ation and supervision, 

Smc.e interviewers are huroan beings^ slich biasing factors can 
wvctt tKr overeocnc conpletely^ but j^heir effects cajn be reduced by 
^*'aRdardi;sing the Interview, so ^at the infeorviewer has. as little 
(i^irt Choice as possible. Thu^;, the use of a ^Standard wording in survey 
i^uestion^ AJ^s to prevent the bias that would result if each interviewer 
v^^rded th^'^uestlon in his or her owti fashion* Similarly^ if inter- 
vxe-^-ers are given standard instructions on probing pi*ocedure, on the 
classiljicatlcm'of doubtful answers, arKi'sc on, the ir* biases will hav-- 
iesB chano? to oi^erate, , ' 



It should be no^;«a, hcftiwer^ that as thii intcrvxewor's fpoodm is 
r^^sttietc^t the <^po?tunitios tar ^^ffc^ctivo-use of his ot hm insight 
^jfcf co«ciJpq<»di2i9ly restricted, Conve?:soly, thG'©oro responsibilities 
th0 i»^tct\ti«yw*er, g^vtm fot probing oXxA evaluating Ha^ or her rcsport'- 
dentts cpiftion/ tho csore bi4B is liSely to.j^^sult, A eooprcmlse must. ' 
gerjorally .be csade. In a s.tudy whosQ ^esuite We to bo. analysed 
^statistically and quancltativoly, and ijR. which large nujiibors of in- . 
<?xperie^ced or hastily trained, intervi^^rs are^ relied upon* it is wi^e 
?ro tVd«i>^e' the interviewer's freedom of choice to a oJ maxim by standard- 
i^ihq, so ^sl. possible, every a^f^t of the intcrvieK situat.ic^. 
. hukcm bxa^, in the sense tliai diffierent interviewers vili. not ai- 
htxn^ back the 5^awe onsver^ froa equivalcjnt re^pbndeitta, can never 
«;ntvrt;.iy tM.iiainate^, tM stiidy director's oain responsibilitlefi^ . 
^T^* m ¥;<j:lecr^ train* and m^^x^.- hin or her ;staff so that any net 
«^*i£iu*ct biaja.will be -at a tainic^awr^vand to be aware the |>ossihil- 
itxi^h baaa as various points, so tbat he or aha can discount th^ir 
eife^s in }\xn or her analysis* > , , 
/ndny critics tend to ^aggefatc the significance of **i9terview 
bi^:it**— oveciookini^ the facfc Jthixi:^ social acionblEt^S are unive^saily 
'^^^ upon data that have, li^en collected by tsaeahs oiai or 
rittmt reports,^ and that thesjb reports, no ijsatter ho>^ collected, arc 
invariably subject to ess^rntialiy the sas<e sources of error and biai 
ar^ i;hose /collected by.. survey intervie*^rs«. The clinician ^ 
it6^ms%iify^thfji expermenter depend u|X5n oral reports of feelings, 
Jp^yt^npt^ion^f behavior, etc«j and. thoy, as well a.^ the sophisticiatc^ 
'•p^rtiv.i^4nt ob^efver** in another type, of invesjt^igati^^ are^ufst , 
lik^lyy^ bias their subjects* responses as ar«x *tht? inte;E:vievers partl- 
:*patvng in ari i^ttitude survey The major difference Is- t^t when the 
oci/]L sci^n^i^.t has to depend xxpot\ the r-aports of interviewers vho^ 
heydr i^hp/Mrl^Q^h and trains, "he or she becx»Jaos more avare of the 
d^gers* difficultxes* involved. 




S<m DO'S AKD i^j^r^vB jt-m, DBPtif iK^rvxews 



. B<j fcrxof and Utopia in idehtifyinqr oncs^l^ and onc**s ptfrpoae* 
5^ -j^ truthftti, * w 

3f ,> viilAag to go into dtjt:ai>l--if askod. . ' ' * , ' 
4» Be <?<4r«£ul to >t*ov<?T future vork needs in the.-Lntervic»v> 
3»' Be concern<?d^inQg»atting people interested xn \ycfur project. ' 
ft« SoC8 ki./ cb&ctrvarS in the cofiaauni^y and o^aniajation for^ftssisr ' • 

Got iiot|tions dow as soon as ^sslbip^ after the interview,. 

**On'ro£f*^ tedmiqae should Be used in ttfj(» idtQtvit;S*^ing pi;x}cos3. 
^ Kote order pi^ appzirently disconnect^ iiiformation'. [ 
Ip* 8ot:es fih^ujd be aS full and cmpletc as possible j3t ^he beginning. . 
11* .^eep"^^ir\terprotatlqns out of 4o23Criptlon and* observation » 
!?• H^o an aMil^&is evoi^y n^^ghty ' ^ . * \ * . " 

'ii* Diagram d^ita f£m the Sitm nay. \ * ' 

pbtattt ittd^pandentr^ outs^^tdj? criticism, * " . . - * 

IS* Uttlxze tean research vhe^in^vex possible to provide a n.atuaX .assist 

aa^ -to counb^racc bias. ^ , ' * T . ' • 

l^i.^ 'Kcto that o^f ten. .those appeaj? hostile to the xnteryiew*situatit)h 
• ' are a prime zoxrcfi of i^nfocipatdor* which $ not othotvisji cvaiiable^ 
I?. K^xjp up contaetat ' for ;^^ture reference and ^se*, - 

. / \ 

^ ^ Hc»c,j3^ ;.nvoive<i and iSESerx^ed into, th^ system wf/lch you ^tudyxog 

oc<os3r> ;^dentifxed wii^ any. of tne.4^''^P^ wich whom you art^ ir*tcr- . ' 

Viewing* n ' - ^ ' ' ' , . ^ . , ' 

1» Interrupt acuvon in/ the system* ^ ^ -^^^ ^ * *' 

4, pa^s JudqR^nt on 55Venta or people m i^e system. ^ • 

5. Try . to mflaence or interv«fne in the system. ; 



SAHPLS Cfi^KLIST* items FpE IKTEITi/IEIi^ SCHEWLE ' * 

'ivkitei We checklist itons Ki-H have to be chosen in relation to issues 

ch^^t axe procainent xq your particular eituatictn bnt, the *€oH oiling list 

{^nght'bo of help fo3^ at^i^uljqAing id^as: 

•* ' • » 

J*^ 1>i3Cipllt\p % 

2. ' "Ba^iC sk:^lls / . ' • . . . 

1* -Xhe reporting system' . , ^v'"^ 

4. Buildings and facilit:ies ^ 

Hg^^ichooi-wajaunity relations * 

Hoctevork * - ^i:*^' • , 

7 . ICCBf tjc^ jLcaching*. anx, new, instruct icha 1 org«ni tipni# or 

approaches * " ' ♦ . 
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Costs and taxes * . 

Bond issues 
Lunch program 
Athletic program 
PTA/0 " 

Attendance area boundary 'line -dhang^s 
Special Education program 
Summer School program 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA FOR DEPTH' INTERVIEWS 
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Identification of Community Influentials 
(Individuals) 



Name of 

T nc\ "! \7 1 Hii^ 1 


Bases of Influence 


Means of Identification 


Issue 


Group 
Af f 1 1 1 at ions 


Formal-Posi tion 


Economic 


Social 


Positi onal 


Reputation 


Decision 


I nvo 1 vemen t 


(Sample) 
^ith/ H. 


Councilman 




Union 


X 






Teacher 
Welfare 


Teachers Union 
Dem . Party 


(Sample) 
Jones, A. 




S & L 
Chairman 


Expertise 
Speaker 




X 




Sch. 'Budget 
Soc. St. 
Curr. 
Bussing 


Repub, Party 
Chamber of Conun, 
Recreation Assn. 
School 3oard 
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Identification of Community Influentials 
^ , (Groups) 



Name of 
Group 


Bases of Influence 


Means of Identification 


Issue 
Involvement 


Influential 
Individuals 
Affiliated 


Formal-Position 


Economic 


Social 


Positional 


Reputation 


Decision 


(Sample) 
ocnool Dd . 


X 










X 


Budget 


Jones / A. 


(Sample) 
Recreation 
Association 






X 




X 


X 


Athletic 
Prog., Sch, 
Bd, Elections 


Jones, A. 
etc, 
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Objectives of the Study 

This report on the Green Valley Public Schools focused on three 
prinicpal" questions: (1) reasons for the failure of the^ Marshall 
referendum, (2) facility needs including information on alternatives 
and priorities which -would be supported or not supported in a referen- 
dum, and (3) school -community- relations. Some interviewing was done 
on the overall strengths and problems of the Green Valley Public Schools 
but normally in the context of the principal objectives enumerated 
above. The Board also asked that several other items be assu7:ed 
exploration in the course of the interviews as secondary objectives 
including sources of information about the schools, the effectiveness 
of the Newsletter, the concept of the "neighborhood school," and 
transportation (as a school -community relations problem) , among 
others. 



Selection of Respondents 

Respondents were selected from an overall list of over 500 names 
(sometimes as Mr» and Mrs.) available to the research team* The 500 
names were derived in the following manner: (1) lists of school, 
town, village, and county officials,, (2) persons who were nominated 
as knowledgeable and informed of school affairs, and (3) a random 
selection of parents of children currently enrolled at che public 
schools. Approximately 110 names were selected, and a form letter 
(Appendix A) indicating the general nature of the study and its author- 
ization was sent to each potential respondent. ,In the course of the 
^'nterviews respondents were asked if they would recommend any other 
"knowledgeable or informed" people to whom the interviewer might talk. 
Twenty additional respondents were contacted in this manner. A total 
of 154 contacts* were made and 132 interviews were obtained. The 22 
contacts who were not interviewed either (1) indicated that they had 
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no knowledge of th^ schools, (2) did not jceep two. or more appointments, 
or ^<3) refused to be interviewed. 

All interviews were obtained at a time and place convenient for 
t.he respondent. The averagfe length of interview was about two hours. 
All interviewers had several days of careful preparation and training. 
Interviewers reported an open, cooperative attitude on the part of the 
respondents. Respondents generally viewed the interview experience and 
goals o£"the study favorably. 




Findings 

The following findings will be organized into three principal sec- 
tions corresponding to the objectives of the study. Because those 
findings largely represent opinion and perception of the respondents, 
they may differ from the factual circumstances in some instances. No 
attempt will be made to, enumerate or count the frequency of responses. 
Rather, an attempt will be made to interpret whether or not (1) an 
issue exists, (2) the degree of consensus about a particular issue, 
(3) substantial differences exist in the community (s) , and (4) those 
differences occur because of the existence'of social differentiation 
or political factionalism. 

The Failure of the Marshall Referendum 

The failure of the Marshall Referendum can be explained in several 
v/ays. The prijnary reason for the failure of the Marshall Referendum 
can *be attribujted to the general feeling among supporters that the 
Board failed to integrate the Marshall addition into a. long-range 
plan, explain the implications of the building at Marshall for the 
schools at Greenleaf, Muir Woods, and DunneH, and organize effec- 
tively to get the "yes" vote out. Second, the long-term residents in 
the Muir Woods, Greenleaf, and Marshall areas voted against the referen- 
dum for reasons of "costs" and "taxes" in the "middle of^a recession." 
Third, potential supporters of the Referendum in the Greenleaf area 
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either voted /'no" or stayed at home because the immediate school facil- 
'xty nej^d^at Greenleaf*'were not being met by the Marshall addition. 

The dominant and prevailing opinion in the Marshall area Was in 
opposition to building at Marshall for a number of reasons^ First, 
the addition to Marshall was inconsistent with the controlled growth 
policy of the town board and planning commission. Second, there was 
no desire to have children bussed into Marshall when "all the infprma- 
tioA indicates growth in other areas of the school district./' In 
short, Marshall was not seen as the Center of population growth nor 
did the prevailing opinion in the Marshall area want it to be so. 
Third, a mistrust of the administration and board of education pre- 
dominated in the Marshall area. Finally, a general anti-tax and anti~ 
expenditure feeling in a. time of recession also contributed signifi- 
cantly to th^ defeat of the referendum. v 

Building Program Priorities and Alternatives 

^ The most important finding is that the community as a whole is 
uninformed and unaware of the school f a cility' needs of the Green 
Valley Public Schools knd does not possess a clear understanding of 
the alternatives and priorities available* ExcepLdons would be t^ose 
who actively participated in the Marshall Referendum or the few who 
have been actively and intimately involved in the public schools in 
recent Vears, This finding can be generalized to adults who do not 
have children in school as well as those who do. 

Nevertheless, those who have children in elementary school did 
have some opinion of the ^circumstances related to "their elementary 
school" and some perceptions about the middle school and high school. 
Similarly, parents with children in the middle school or high school 
had some knowledge and opinion about their needs but little knowledge 
or opinion about needs elsewhere in the District. 

Dunnell Area . Respondents in the Dunrtell area recognized that 
the growth in the District will be primarily in the Muir Woods and 
Greenleaf areas relative to school facility needs. It is also under- 
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stood that building .at Muir -Woods and Gi^eealeSf would alleviate some 
present and future "over-crowd irig " at~Dunhe 11 . Yet, par.^nts in the 

, tJlinnell area want the 5th grade out of th6 .middle school and re-located 
m their respective "neighborhood" elementary schopls,- Dunne! 1 parents 
would like to see Durinell expanded dnly to satisfy Jthe need Tor speci'^1 
purpose rooms (e.g. library) and/or geneii'^l classroom needs which would 
n9t be satisfied by the new facilities ajt.i-Xuir Woods and Greenleaf / 

I Dunnell area parents expect that Pine Tree would no longer be rented 
as part of any building program. There is considerable pride in the 

''^Dunnell area which translates into silpport for the neighborhood 
^schools. On the other hand, there. is confusion about the school 
"T'aclirty neehs^of the District and hoy? any alternative plan would 
affect Dunneli. There appears to be no support for buildi*ng at the 
middle school^ since it is assumbd tha^t the 5th and/or 6th grades should 
be and would be removed from.thg middle school. There is some support 
for additional general classroom and vocational educational space at 
the high school. The concept of a pool at the high sghool is not 
seriously considered at this time.' There is some opposition to major 
expansion at the Rose School site due to its "undesirable" location. 

Greenleaf Area . Parent respondents in the Greenleaf area were 
consistent in voicing a need for a new elementary school oti the middle 
school site'.* Such a school^ it is felt, would meet the current and 
anticipated growth in the Greenleaf area., Greenleaf parentis generally 

shared the observation that ^the St^h grade should ^e removed from the<^ 

-* * * • . 

mi-ddle school. Adults without children in school wei;'e generally opposed 

to a substantial building program; yet, t^here was spm^ support for the 
school at the middle school site. The only building at eitlier the 
middle or high sch6ol site which had some support in the GreenleSf ^ 
area was the addition of vocational education space at the hj^h school. 
A final observation: the farther away from the Villag*^ of Greenleaf _ _ 
the less understanding and support for a new elementary school in 
Greenleaf, .and indeed, opposition ihcreased. 
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Rose Area , In general there ,is some support for a new eleme^itciry 
school at or near the Muir Woods high school site. There is general 
satisfact^ion with the size of tiie Rose School if some unspecified 

i 

r«modeliTig and/or specialized space could be pirovided. In short, 

Rose School area residents generally wanted to have the 5th grade 

out of the /middle school. The Rose area supported the general class- 
• * ' ' • . « 

^r«^om vocational educational additions proposed .for the high school. 
^ Again/ it miist be re-emphasized that Rose are^ ^respondents had little 
(J}^j>reciatio;:?>'or knowlecig^. of the impact of building plans for Rose 
School and a. new school at Muir Woods on the rest the Distirict, 
Like most o£ the other areas, people in the Rose area responded to , their 
per cejii; ions of local needs. , ^ . 

Marshall Area> The .dominant and prevailing, opinion cimong respon- 
dents in the -Marshall at'ea \s to add "zero capacity" to' their school. 

^^"Jhile it was not frequently articulated, ^it was ^^uggested that .building 
AT^ elementary'' school at the Muxr Woods high school site would alleviate 
all the problems in the Marshall area including -re-locating the services 
and offices housed in the leased banK b.uilding. Ic was not cleicr what 
the respondents m the Marshall area would support at the high school. 
Opposition was expressed co building at the middle school. A small y 
emergent group in the Marshall ^area would be in support^ of "almost any 
reasonable building progrcim," but certainly this is not the current, 
prevailing sentiment in the area, 

' Muir Woods . Muir Woods provided the clearest, relatively equal 
split in sentiment concerning alternative building program plans. 
The older, iong-^te^fm residents generally- respond<*d that "we can make 
do Hith what we have," Newer residents, mostly, witli children in 

'School, see a clear need for a new elementary school in Muir Woods. 
This group would generally support any reasonable building program 
which pronised relief of what they vio^. as inadequate current and 
future school facilities. The former group generally rests their .case 
on the quesjtidn of **cost" £md taxes J** Respondents in the Muir Woods 
area are particularly uninformed of thq needs in the Greenleaf area or 



the Dunnell area. . The divided support in the Muir Woods area could 
itoa^ibly be changed x£ an integrated, long-range plan for sphool con- 
strufction would be developed. There appears to be virtually no support: 
foi: building at^he middle school but some support for vocational edi^ca- 
tioav general classroom^ and a swinuning pool. (Those who siipported. the 
latter indicated that it would be "nice" but "would;i't go/\) 

Summary . The itnost important f indino. is 1:hat the ccxmnunity as a ' ^ 
^jlj filg not informed of" the school facility needs of the Green Valley 
gi iblic Schools particularly as thbse needs affect areas ot her thari 

;: ' 

th^ir iQCal elementary attendance center . Parents would generally 
suppo^i't a buxlding program whi<:h would benefit their "neighborhood 
scncK)!" particularly if^ it could alleviate over-crowding and provide 
a petter educational progrcun. Most parents also supported some building 
at the High SchoorJ Adults without children in school and older, long-- 
term residents were at best supportive of local benefits (except Marshall) 
sometimes indifferent, but mostly opposed to a building' program on ttie 
groi^nds of "costs" and "taxes," particularly without the benefit of a 
long-range plan. Among those who were informed and who could articulate 
the ^alternatives,' the --following table of support and opposition is pro- 
vided. . ' ^ ^ • 

V 

Additional Findings Related to School Facility ^Needs 

Another issue related to school facilities is the "open space" 
concept at the midale school. The open space concept is a lightning 
rod of opposition across the GreeYi Valley School District even cimong 
^e^who would generally support both a school building program and 
other innovative ideas and p/'a^tices. Overall there is opposition to 
the concfept from the mainst/e£im of the commuhity who express educa- 
tionally conservative sentj^inents even while frequently advocating 
liberal educational expenditure policies. That is not to say that the 
middle school open space is not without support; there is« strong 
enthusiastic support, but that support appears to be rather narrowly 
based in the community ♦ Other opponents generally focus attention- 
on the need for more "structure" and the allegation that 5th and 6th 

grade children should not be in an open space environment. The Board^ 

* 
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and admin'isti-ation of the District should take these s-entiments and 
values into consideration when entering into a building progrcim in the ' 
future. 

•i^he "^"neighborhood school'' concept had considerable suppor^ through- 
out the District. This was the case even whert the interviewer would 
frequently force the respondent to choose between the efficiency of 
two educational centers (with high schools, middle schools, and elemen- 
tary schools^, at the same site) and the less efficient five elementary 
si'te plan (with two common high school and ipiddle school sites) . The 
criticism directed toward "too much^ bussing" and "too many hours on i:he 
bus" also argued for support of the five elementary, neighborhood school 
site plan. Indeed, parents frequently e'xpressed the sentiment^ that "We^ 
would rather pay f,or better schools and more education than bus rides." 
Size was also a part of the support for small, neighborhood schools. 
Many criticized the idea that thei:e was real efficiency, and economy 
in the increasing size of elementary schools. Then, too, many new 

arrivals expressed the sentiment that '"Wei left to get away 

from' bigness in everything including schools. V7e don't want big 
schools now." Finally, there is clear evidence of sharp distinctions 
in ccHnmunity identity among both new and old residents everywhere 
except in the Rose area, and in the Rose area there is a pride in their 
local school which substitutes for a sense of cOTanunity identity. 
Fortunately, the five elementary school sites under consideration are 
geographically located in their respective "communitijes. " 

The issue of "over-crowding" in the schools was also explored. 
The jmajority of respon^^ehts have little first-hand or factual knowledge 
Oft- the "over-crowding*^' issue. Those who have are convinced of "over- 
crowding" only in the school where their child attends. There is 
littl^district-wide perspective of the problem. Many r<^spondents 
were aware but unconvinced of over-crowding at the high/school due 
to the staggered shift and f orthcoming,>double shift. Others think that 
it is a ruse to panic. people into sup'port of the referendum or an 
efficient use of the school plaat. Finally, the plethora of available 
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rental space and small schoolhouscs has caused some respondents to 
question 'the ne.ed for a building program at all. 

In summary, "open space/' lengthy transportation routes, and 
"neighborhood" schools are critical concepts when associated with the 
school building pro-am. 

Recommended School Facilii/by Plan 

The following recanmended school facility plan is based upon the 
school facility needs and plah set forth in the "Johnston Report" and 
the findings of supporl: and oppositior\ among the residents of the Gree 
Valley School District. 

^ 1*"' Elementary Schools 

a. --Build new, complete elementary schools at Muir Woods 

and Greenleaf, \ 

\ 

b. Provide' for limited additions at Dunnell,. 

c. Maintain -Rose at its present capacity, 

dv Maintain Marshall at its present capacity- > 
e* Remove the 5th grade from the Middle School, 
fv. Terminate the lease on Pine Tree School, 

2. Middle School: Remove 5th grade from the 'Middle School 
and maintain at its presenr capacity, 

3. High School: Provide for additional capacity for both 
gen^^al classrooms and vocational education- * 

4 . Other 

a. Retain an alternative high school at either the 
Spider Trail or Naubenv/ay site. 

b- Move out of V^'i rented space including the special 
services center at Blooming Hills, ^ 

c. Close and sell the Jennings, Eagle Bend, Dun^as, 
,Grelton, ^d Naubenway or Spider Trail prop'brties, 

d. Utilize/the existing Muif Woods and Greenlealf 
facilities for storage and offices. 
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A Table of Support and Oppositio n 



Building 
Alterjiatives 
and Priorities 



Support by Areas of District 



Dunnell Muir Woods Rose Marshall Greenleaf 



Addition to 

Marshall Elem, No 

New School ^ 
at Greenleaf Yes 

Limited Addition 

to Dunnell Yes 

New School at ' 

Muir Woods Yes 

Remodeling at 

Rose . No 

High School « 
Vocational 

Space Yes 
High School 

Classrooms ' Yes 
High School 

Pool No 

Middle School 

Addition No 

Close 

Pine Tree Yes 

5th Grade Out 

of Middle School Yes 



Yes/No 
Yes/Np 
^es/No 
Yes/No 
Yes/No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes/NQ 
No 
Ires 

Yes/No 



No 

Not an 
Issue 

Not an 
Issue 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 

Not an 
Issue 



Yes 



No 

Not an 
Issue 

Not an 
Issue 



Yes/No 

Not an 
Issue 



Not an 
Issue 

Not an 
Issue 



Not an 
Yes/No Issue 



No 

Not an 
Issue 

Not an 
Issue 



No 



Yes 



No 



No " 

Not an 
Issue 



Yes 



No 



No 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



Retain 
Alternative 
High School 



Yes/No Yes/No 



Yes/No Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Only after needs met at Dunnell School, 
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In considering the activities which will help solve exi'sting problems, 

it is essential that the school staff consider the following guidelines: 
# ^ ^« 

1. The entire school needs to be involved ii>. creating good 
home-school-community relations. Teachers, aides, students, . 
and parents, as well as the principal, must be involved in 
the home-school-conununity relations program; 

I 

2. The entire community must also be involved in creating good 
home-school-coramunity relations. Thv^ school community 
includes more than the parents of students at the school. 
Senior citizens, business people , ^parochial school parents, 

\ and parents o£ preschoolers are important members of the 

^ school community; 

3. Good home-school-community relations iriclude more than mere 
communication with the schoo^l coimnunity. Good two-way com- 

\ c munication oetween the community and the school is essential, 

\ but it is not sufficient. The creation of a supportive re- 

\ lationship requires community participation in decision- 

making, community involvement ,of time and resources in the 
school program, and resolution of school-community problems ^ 
which exist. . • • , 

A series of simformations designed to provide practical, hands-on materials 
to improve home-school-community relations are being developed by the R&D 
Center's Home-School-Community Relations Project. There are six simformations 
in the current series: 

Simformation 1: Introducing Parents to the Wisconsin Reading Desi gn 

^ Simformation 2: > Organizing Volunteer Programs in IGE Schools 

Simformation 3: Home-School Visits 

Simformation 4: Depth Interview Handbook 

Simformation 5: Reporting Student Progress ^ 

Simformation 6: Planning, Conducting, and Evaluating Parent-Teacher Conferences 

These may be obtainr^d from the CCL Document Service, 1025 W. Johnson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 
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